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ed ~ the sight of a chimney-pot ! 

ere was no snow yet: but I li 
blast, and shrunk, huddling undée tiene 
trou me, as its keen edges forced their 
Ifelhnn over my head. At length, and afte: 
eit asleep—or believed that I did so : 


So it seemed to me. 
scarcely 


Sudde 
shining, 
Substance, 


THE CHAPEL BY THE SHORE. 


By the shore, a plot of ground 
Chips a ruined chapel round, 
Buttreseed with a grassy mound : 
Where Day, and Night, and Day go by, 
And bring no touch ofhuman sound. 


Washing of the lonely seas— 
Shaking of the guardian trees— 
Piping of the salted breeze— 

Day, and Night, and Day go by, 
To endless tune of these. 


Or when, as winds and waters keep 

A hush more dead than any sleep, 

Still morns to stiller evenings creep, 
And Day, and Night, and Day go by; 

Here the stillness is most deep. 


And the ruins, lapsed again 

Into Nature’s wide domain, 

Sow themselves with seed and grain, 
As Day, and Night, and Day go by, 

And hoard June’s sun and April’s rain. 


Here fresh funeral tears were shed ; 
And now the graves are also dead: 
And suckers from the ash-tree spread, 

As Day, and Night, and Day go by, 
And stars move calmly overhead. 





CHORUS OF MANADES. 
FROM AN UNPUBLISHED MASQUE. 
Saw ye the Son of Jove? 
Heard ye his summons ring ? 
‘Ho! daughters fair, who lists to share 
The pomp of my triumphing ?” 


We left the weary loom, 
We Sprang from the idle hearth, 

To follow him thorough both desert and furrow, 
High prince of the princes of earth. 


The father kept his child 
In ward by night and by day ; 

The bridegroom wound his arms around, 
And wooed his bride to stay. 


Strong were the bolts of steel, 
And stronger the arms of love, 

But the strongest of all, to loose or to thrall, 
Is the strength of the Son of Jove. 


He loveth the wreath of ivy, 
And the clusters of the vine ; 

But he loveth best the lone hill’s crest, 
And the shade of the ancient pine. 


His eye with his father’s lightning 
Scathes mén that haughty be, 

But for woman weak he hath glances meek, 
Fair son of fair Semele! 


Spoils from the rifled East, 
Behold! of his words the token : 
** Whose doth not bend to my beckoning hand, 
Shall ‘neath its force be broken.” 


For barren is the sceptre, 
But aye doth the thyrsus blow, 
king shall be bondslave to thee, 
Dionysius! Evoe! Evoe! 





THE MISSING MARINERS, 


A DREAM OF THE ARCTIC SEAS. 


Recorded for the readers of the Albion. 
BY W. YOUNG. 


There was not a curtain of any kind over the window. 
re are few things that I dislike more than this total want 
y ina bed-room. Opposite toa dead wall at a foot’s distance, 
at none but bogies could peer within, or lookin 
over the lonely sea, I confess to an 
Y in this respect. 
tutea great coat 
seclusion, by 
dow, I finally 
out my light, 
You remember, 
Snow storm, that ca 
the time of which I 
a freezing night it was! The 
Was moonlight, but dull 


planting an open 
and tumbled into 


Write—the place was a country village. 
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and grey ; 


ond bowing a ona steep ban 


apricious spirit of the night wind had bid it mock me 


What 
knew, that night. 
uly, there, between us—between m 
hill-side—came an object, und 
waving gently to and fro, passi 


was sleeping, 


me abruptly upon us, a few weeks since. 


g out through a port- 
almost old-maidenish particu- 
Failing, therefore, in sundry efforts to substi- 
or & curtain, or even to delude myself into a sense of 
umbrella upon a chair before the win- 
abandoned my efforts, determined to brazen it out, blew 
bed, not in the best of humours. 
perhaps, the bitter cold night and the flurry of a 
That was 
And what 
= ae reg Aye drearily. It 
- and as I lay in » Without raisin 
a head from the starveling boister vainly eked out by a meagre core 
Pet-bag, I could see a single pine t Anceny shade 
may window, nodding right opposite 
, , tme by fits and by starts, as though 
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the rush of each driving 
thes, from the chill it sent 
way through the crevices of 
rmuch tumbling and tossing, 
and presently I awoke again—or 
and what was waking, I 


self, I mean, and the white, 
ned in form but pal 
ng and repassing before the 


able in 


window, and at last appearing almost to touch it. Finally it became 
stationary there, yet still undulating with that soft tremu ous motion 
which you may have noticed in the humming-bird, when poised upon 
his delicate wings, he darts his slender tongue into the petals of a fa- 
yourite flower. ‘ What in the world is it ”’ Lexclaimed ; and had just 
fancied that I could see a few slight cords reaching from it upwards, 
above the upper edge of the window, when I distinctly heard a rap = 
the pane, and sprung from my bed, in wonderment, but not in fear. The 
glass melted away—frame-work to the casement there was none—I pas- 
| sed outwards, unconscious how or wherefore—I was seated. warmly 
| and comfortably seated, springing aloft into the moonlit and starry sky 
| Then I knew that it was a bal oon. It rose at the instant and sped 
| rapidly through the air. The wind was strong, but blowing a steady 
ai ; not in gusts now, as it had been. And I felt that it was from 
| the south, for it was soft and balmy; and I knew that I was driving to- 
wards the Polar star, for I sawit ; and saw it growing larger and more 
luminous. 

Then my spirit yearned after the missing Mariners, and I prayed Hea- 
ven that I might be on my way to find them. 

On we be but { was conscious, though the southerly gales were 
wafting me to the frozen regions of the North, that there was a Tas 
beneath or behind me, guiding the tiny car in which I was borne. felt 
that he was there, though I strove in vain to detect his presence. Slily 
did I glance over my shoulder, abruptly did I turn my head, caufiously 
did IJ crane over the ed I could not see him. I felt him directingmy 
looks to what I beheld, shaping my thoughts whitherward they went— 
but it pleased him to remain invisible. 

It was yet night. Many rivers did we cross in our progress, some 
looking inky black as they flowed between snowy banks, others dimly 
made out, and lost in the one unvaried tone. Lakes were there, too, 
and cities sparsely scattered. The latter were mostly slumbering in the 
samé quiet as the former ; but ascending from one I heard the alarm of 
a bell, and glanced downwards at a herd of figures who seemed to be 
fussing and fuming around a fire. : 

And now, for a moment, I knew that I was dreaming, and oh grievous 
disappointment, I half awoke to a consciousness that the vision 
was slipping away from me. How I clutched at it! How I hugged it, 
and refused to havea word to say to my senses! Did you never try 
this plan, and succeed in it? if not, 1 would not give a fig for your 
dreams. 

BatI caught up the thread of mine. Bravo! It was a narrow és- 
cape, though. They told me, next day, that there had been a false 
alarprof fire in the village, during the night. I would have been roas- 
ted alive; rather than not have dreamed out my dream. 








Daylight, and early summer, and we were hovering over the icy land 
| and ity sea, scarcely now distinguishable, one from other. Nor can I, 
| indeed, describe much of what I saw; for metlought, that we were 
| driving hither and thither, not only in thedreary realm ofthe Frost-king, 
but up, and down, and athwart the ordinary current of times and sea- 

sons. So was there much confusion. Anon it was thag awful Winter, 
| whose cold will eat, like red-hotiron, into the unguarded flesh; or, more 
fatal still, will palm off Death upon his victim under the alluring dis- 
guise of Slumber—Winter, with his terrible silence, more fearful than 
the roar of his fiercest hurricanes—Winter, with his blinding mantle of 
| unbroken white, and his snow-drifts wherein cities might be engulphed 
| —Winter, with his one redeeming beauty, one attendant goddess, one 
| Aurora, the Borealis, whosecoruscations were so marvellous to behold, 
| so changeful, so grand, so brilliant, that I smiled in looking on them, 
| to think that ever human skill had fabricated fire-works, and that their 
display could throw spectators into ecstacies. 

And anon it was the Arctic summer—and the blue waters peeped at 
intervals between giant pyramids of ice,—pyramids, and pinnacles, and 
turrets, and all shapely and all shapeless masses. And these were 
floating in the sun-light—some os ontngone 4 sailing through the ever 
opening spaces, coming never in contact with their fellows—others jar- 
ring, and crashing, and splintering into a thousand fragments, as the 
| upheaving waves compelled them perilously to embrace each other; 
and their greeting was as the roar of thunder-storms. And uncouth 
| walrusses were playing their clumsy antics on detached fragments of the 

ice, and the mtd was basking in the sun,and the huge whale was spout- 
ing, and the sea-gull was skimming the surface of the loosened deep, 
dipping therein the tips of his wings, as though to assure himself that 
it was indeed liquid. Landward, too—for there was land, also, beneath 
us—I seemed to see the scanty blades of a dwarfish vegetation thrust- 
| ing themselves pertinaciously through the snow: and anon the garb of 
| the earth seemed changing from one universal white, to varied hues 
of brown, and green. These things and other such, rare and beauti- 
ful, were visible to the bodily aes ie t the eye of =. mind was not there- 
with content. It strained its utmost, but saw not what it longed for ; and 
my voice broke out in bitterness, ‘‘ Oh, for the ships and the men, the 
men and the ships, the good Sir John and his daring crews!” 

Then I was conscious that my attendant spirit impelled the balloon 
ina direction hitherto unexplored ; and lo ! there beneath us was a ship— 
a ship, one of the objects of my search! 

A ship! and my heart bounded within me at the first glimpse I caught 
of it. But ah! how the blood curdled in my veins, when, at the next 
moment, I saw that the ship had not, and could not have occupants. 
Poor, ill-fated, ill-treated vessel: never surely did typhoon or whirl- 
wind so displace thee from thy proper bearings. The troubled waters 
of the Atlantic or the Caribbean Sea might indeed have reared thee uw 
wards, and plunged thee downwards, and made thee reel to and fro like 
a drunkard; but it was alone the frozen waters of the Arctic, that 
could have forced thee into this unnatural position, and then cruelly 
nailed thee there, to rot into decay. 

Ay, stout ship Erebus or Terror—I wot not which—there wert thou 
lying, or rather there didst thou stand upright, thy bows grovelling in 
the ice, thy stern uplifted high in air, thy keel propped up against a 
sheer precipice of ice, thy bowsprit shivered into splinters, thy masts, 
and yards, and tackle, fallen all, and tangled in most inextricable con- 
fusion. One stick alone remained set out horizontally from the deck. 
From it drooped the tattered remnant of a flag: it was the blood-red 
standard of England ! 

As the balloon glided downwards towards the wreck, I could haye 
peered into the after-cabin windows; but a single glance had alread 
satisfied me that no living being would be found on board. Ihave said 
that my blood curdled in my veins. Turning hastily with a sudden 
movement of indignation, I obtained a moment’s glance at my guide—his 
form was shadowy; but by his hideous features I recognized him as 
Despair, and felt that he and I were one. 

But ho, a pleasant change! Down we floated, tillmy tiny car was 
almost on a level with the vessel’s bows; and there—oh, joy of joys— 
were signs, palpable and undoubted, that the crew had fared better 
than their ship—that they had escaped, and were gone, and hadcarried 
what they pleased away with them. At one view | comprehended this 
—I read it in the aperture sawn through the doubled planking, and in 
the fragments of casks and cases with which the ice was bestrewn 
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around. There was a board, too, with writing spon it, nailed up con- 
spicuously ; but I tried, and tried in vain to decipher it. Under the im- 
pulse of strong excitement, I again turned abruptly towards my guide ; 
this time, I could not obtain a glimpse of him. Methought, however, 
that I heard a rustle like the sound of wings, and that the inflated 
silk over my head became suddenly tinted with the hues of the rainbow. 
And so I knew that I was under the guidance of Hope; and that D 
would trouble me no more. Whither my coeeerere were gone I could 
not conjecture: but, at least, I deemed them safe. 5 
* * ” * 

Away, and away, we soared upwards and sped onwards: how far, and 
how long, I marked not. And lo, another object! not a ship—itis a 
house, this time: yes, a house in the lonely wilderness of that frozen 
ocean, ® hut upon the waves of that boundless mer de glace. And it 
was fashioned in rude form ; and the material was rough blocks of ice; _ 
and snow seemed to have been used as their cement. The roof was 
formed by poles and spars ; and across them yet hung a sail-cloth cover- 
ing. Round about the hut was a lofty wall, built opponent to shelter 
it from storms, and snow drifts; andthe wall was built wi the same 
material as the house, for Nature’s plentiful quarry fails not in those 
Polar regions, if man’s hand and man’s axe be brought there, to hew 
and shape. But for whomthe shelter, and whither had they gone, who 
tenanted it? I knew well that the long lost had been here. None but 
they—no miserable, wandering tribe of Esquimaux—could have left 
such unmistakeable marks of forethought, and skill, and energy. 
Near by, too, was plainly visible the icy cradle wherein a vessel had 
been lying, and on an even keel. But ships and men were gone—gone, 
but how gone, and whither? Earnestly did I gaze for some solution of 
this mystery; and at length I solved it, ay, plain enough; a line alo 
the surface of the ice became distinctly visible, rugged and inden 
indeed, but straight, and stretching far away to the Westward. Then 
was I assured that Sir John and his brave comrades had been here, that 
they had cut out a channel for their barque, and that the ice had closed 
in behind them, so soon as they had passed on their way. Yes,I wason 
their track. And again I heard the soft rustling of the wings of Hope; 
and the rainbow-tinted hues of the balloon became three-fold more 
brilliant than before. : 

One other circumstance only could I note, ere we sped away agein 
upon the search—all who came hither had not departed hence. Side 
by side, in a sheltered nook, beneath a towering pinnacle of ice, two 
wooden crosses, peering above the snow, told plainly that beneath it 
two of the Mariners were sleeping in death. And their names were 
rudely caryed upon the crosses; but again ay Sape though in some 





respects preternaturally sharpened, refused to satisfy my curiosit “4 
Never mind, thought I: ’tis a small proportion inso large a sg ars A 
We must all die once; those who rest here rest as well as though 
they were laid beneath the “long-drawn aisle ;” and their bodies are 
more enduringly embalmed by the servants ofthe great Frost-King, 
than in olden days they could have been by the hand of the cunning 
men"of Egypt. 
* ol ” * 

Upwards, and onwards, and steering ever a Westwardly course. 
And lo, at length—oh, God be praised—yes I found the men [ sought! 
Yes—no more doubt—there I saw them below me, although, with the 
caprice incident to dreams, I was prevented from dropety down in 
ey ¥ midst, or rendering yay ve mae visible or audible to them. 

strange scene it was, independent of its surpassing interest. 
Rocky islands rant ae and floes of ice—a lone ship beset, impeded, 
entangled—a hundred pairs of lusty arms at work with ice-saws and 
axes, striving to extricate her, by cutt 
where open water was visible. A little apart from the busy groups 
stood one whom I instantly recognised as the Chief. Care had fur- 
rowed his brow, and somewhat whitened his locks, and bowed his 
vigorous form: but manly resolution was stamped upon his features, 
and command was in every gesture. Bethink you how I strove to 
shout—how I struggled even to throw myself down into their arms; 
but the dream-spell was on me: I was invisible, perforce, and my tongue 
refused to give utterance. 

How I watched them! and look, the burly seaman who is a few s 
ahead of his comrades, tracking out the pathway to be dug—look, he 
starts as though a rattlesnake were issuing from the snow under his 
feet. What is it? He stoops, and I see his big brown hand tremble, 
as it assuredly would not have done, if picking up a burning grenade, 
What is it, bold tar, that moves thee thus? Ay, I see now, and know * 
the cause: “tis yonder little slip of gay coloured silk ou whieh are 
printed a few short words, Jack could not read, it t 
sae; but he held up his prize, and called out something which I 


ing a channel in the direction 


could not hear, and his messmates bounded to the Foremost in 
the race was an athletic young man, in the thré uniform of a 
Midshipman, who had left his father’s halls, five ago, a beardless 


boy. Nor was the Chieftain himself the last. How did it 
from hand to hand, that little sil slip! how did its fall cokes 
of the scene! But look again, a 


them seem to change the whole s 
gesture from the Chief: not as of authority this time, but rather 
as one of suggestion. It is obeyed, however, and a hundred heads are 
bared; and by the mov ts of their lips, I could see that every 
living man amongst them ejaculated a hearty “‘ amen” to the Chieftain’s 
short but earnest thanksgiving to Heaven, for the assistance now known 
tobe athand. Then I remembered that the brave Sir John was a pious 
anda God-fearing man ; and that the veriest infidel sneers not at religion 
in the mouth of him, whose heart is fearless and true. 

Visible to me, if not audible, what extravagant demonstrations of 
joy ensued. I felt my little car vibrating to their force, as cheers, 
peal upon peal, came rolling up into the welkin. Singular was it too, 
that though in my dream my ears were stopped, I could read in the 
expressive features of those rejoicing Mariners their varied emotions, 
as they vociferated and chorussed their glee. I could see in their 
honest countenances which cheer was for Old England—which for their 
Queen—which for their homes—which for their wives and little ones. 
Then they burst forth into grotesque dancing, and slapping of each 
others’ hands, and jumping on to each others’ backs, and a thousand 
merry antics, as though they were children just let loose from school. 
And anon, in their mirth, runing races hither and thither, one, an 
officer amongst them, picked up another printed silken slip, in general 
aspect like the former, but addressed, it seemed, to the Chieftain by 
name. Asecond look would have been sufficient to master its contents, 
but the young man looked not the second time: he hurried with it 
straightway to Sir John. Rare instance this, methought, of the work- 
ing of a high sense of honour ! : 

And the veteran, what did it convey to him? I saw not; but I saw 
a tear course down his furrowed cheek; and for the moment my ears 
were opened to hear his half-smothered ejaculation, ‘‘ Jane, Jane, God 
bless thee—true wife, noble woman—we shall meet, thank God, we 
shall meet!” 

So I watched the merry throng, and strove in vain to catch portions 





of their earnest talk, Suddenly, all eyes were turned upon the Gap- 
tain ; he was speaking, and pointing to the West. A few words only 
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seem come from his lips ; but those surely were words of command. 

Ine ack mee every ma eee half delirious with delight, seized 

upon his axe or his saw. Work recommenced ; labour was Se 

in gangs. Every arm was vigorously plied. The watch, descend 

from the mast-head to hear the wondrous tidings, mounted lustily 

— to his look-out station. Each man was busy at his post; and 
oug 





h there was perchance some display of increased energy and ac- 
tivity, you would not have surmised that these patient labourers — 
just exchanged the gathering gloom of Despair for the radiant smiles 
of Hope. O gallant hearts of oak, thought I—resolute, unflinching, en- 
during, in the prospect of the dreariest of fates—orderly, obedient, 
loyal, in the thrill of unexpected deliverance. 

* * * 


nder of my dream came upon me in snatches. 
le pede d strait, between lofty and sterile banks, a bat- 
tered and crippled barque was steering South. I knew the place to be 
*s Straits, the vessel the Discovery Ship that I had just left 
amidst the ice. So bruised, however, was she, so rent, and strained, 
and maltreated, that but for the friendly aid of a consort’s tow-rope, 
she could scarcely have adventured even on this comparatively easy 
na tion. At her peak floated the standard of England ; but I strove 
in v to make out the colours of her welcome escort. Once, I thought 
I saw plainly the stars and stripes of America; but these either faded 
away, or assumed the appearance of the double-headed eagle of Russia. 
Be that as it may, my sense of hearing was restored; and I could both 
hear and see signs of continuous rejoicing and festivity. Sounds of 
mirth, and song, and music, came upwards to me from those pleasant 
waters. Many a canoe, too, filled with outlandish people, visited the 

ships ; all was wonder, and delight, and congratulation. 

s +o 


Hitherto there had been some consistency in my dream; for if my 
mode of seeing were dream-like and fantastical, what I saw had the 
verisimilitude of reality. But this was over, or at least was changed 
In place of being seated in the car of a balloon, I was now in the main- 
top of Sir John’s battered and leaky ship, a witness to what could only 
have existence in the wild imaginings of a vision. For, methought we 
were still steering to the South, when on our larboard hand uprose a 
range of lofty hills, upon which it seemed to me that I could almost have 
jumped. Down their sides rolled hundreds of little streams; and in 
the waters, waist-deep, were myriads of human beings, delving, and 
scraping, and washing, and picking up what seemed to me to be gold. 
But they paused in their busy occupations, when they saw the nee 
of the ships ; and holding up shining masses of the golden ore, shouted 
to the long missing mariners to come to the mines, and gather a plenti- 
ful harvest after their toils. Yard-arm were we to the glittering hill- 
sides, and the miners wore the air of men who rarely tempted in vain: 
but the crew of the worn-out ship gaily shook their heads, laughed a 

leasant little laugh of defiance, and the words, ‘‘ home, home,” came 
joating up to me from her deck. 
* * * * * 

Another trial. The men had theirs, and were staunch. It was the 
master’s turn. Heading still to the southwards, but almost becalmed, 
I saw a swift steamer ranging fast up with us from astern. This time 
the stars and stripes were plainiy evident. She camealongside. Her 
captain was on our deck in a moment, and engaged ia earnest conver- 
sation with the good Sir John. By the wave of his hand and a word 
caught here and there, I knew that the kindly American was pressing 
the veteran to take passage in his steamer. He drew a little almanac 
from his pocket, and there seemed to be some comparison as to dates ; 
but Sir John finally, with a moistened eye, touched the other on the 
shoulder, pointed upwards to the British ensign, and firmly shook his 
head. Away rushed the friendly steamer, and the crowding passen- 
gers on her eck took leave of us with reiterated cheers. 

* * * 


My dream was drawing to a close; but I yet was ‘housed snugly in 
my new a. when the look-out at the mast-head announced a sail. 
It might have been the same day, or the next, or a week later. But he 
announced a sail—then another—and another—and lastly a steamer 
under canvas. The squadron bore down upon us. It consisted of two 
line-of-battle-ships, a frigate, and a screw propeller, under command 
of the British Admiral in the Pacific. The greetings and salutes were 
over, and official etiquette was somewhat relaxed under the intense 
excitement of the moment, when I heard in my dream, on the quarter- 
deck of the Flag Ship, the Admiral thus address the carpenter, with a 

meaning twinkle in his eye. ‘That leaky old tub can never 
swim round Cape Horn, Carpenter!’ ‘I think not,your honour,” dis 
creetly replied Mr. Chips. ‘* Youngster,” continued the Admiral 

quickly to a little middy, ** go to Captain B. with my compli- 
ments, and tell him to call an immediate survey on the Discovery Ship.” 
The little middy touched his cap respectfully, and off he jumped with 
his message. ‘Mr. C.,”: cried the Admiral, to the other midshipman 
who stood by the signal-locker, “‘signalise the propeller to light her 
fires, and get up all steam.” In thirty seconds four bits of bunting 
flew out from the mizen royal-mast head. 

* € 

The last object that Isaw in my vision was the figure of a woman, 
walking the ramparts of an old Spanish city on the Pacific coast of Cen- 
tral America. Matronly, and dignified in her air and bearing, her fea- 
tures bore the impress of past anxiety, but across them flitted at times 
the consciousness of approaching joy. She gazed wistfully ever and 
anon seaward; and my heart yearned to tell her all that I had so late- 
ly seen. The herd of vulgar gold-hunters, who thronged the battle- 
ments, respected her, for her long-continued sorrows, her abiding faith, 
her matchless perseverance. They pressed not on her steps. 

I, too, who knew more than they did, how I longed to see the meet- 
ing—but no, no, ’twere better that it should be sacred. 

had not the choice ; at this moment forced upon my unwilling ears, 
through the key-hole came a tiny voice, “ Please, Sir, mother says 
won’t you get up; the stage will be here in ten minutes.” 





DEBORAH’S DIARY. 


Continued from the Albion of March 30. 
j April 23. 

Spring is coming on apace. Father even sits between the wood fire 
and the _ casement, enjoying y® mild air, but tis not considered 
healthfulle. 

** My dear,” says mother to him this morning, after some hours’ ab- 
sence, “I have bought me a new mantle of the most absolute fancy. 
*Tis sad-colouredywhich I knew you would approve, but with a garni- 
ture of orange-tawny; three plaits at the waist behind, and a little 
stuck-up collar.” 

** You are a comical woman,” says father, ‘to spend soe much money 
and mind on‘a thing your husband will never see. 

‘ . Oh ! but it cost noe money atalle,” says she; ‘‘ that is the best 
of it. 

** What is the best of it?” rejoyned he. “I suppose you bartered 
for it, if you did not buy it—you women are always for cheap penny- 
worths. Come, what was the ransom? One Of my old books, or my 
new * son « . 

“* Your last new coat may be called old too, I’m sure,” says mother ; 
‘“*I believe you married me in it.” * “ r 

‘* Nay,” says father, “‘and what if I did? ‘Twas néw then, at any 
rate; andthe Cid Ruy Diaz was married in a black satin doublet, which 
his father had worn in three or four battles.” 

$s ‘ — so to a bride,” says mother. 

“Well, but, etty, what has gone for this copper-coloured man- 
tle ?—Sylvester’s ‘ Du Bartas saa Qe, ‘ - r 

‘* Nothing of the sort,—nothing you value or will ever miss. An old 
gold pocket-piece, that hath lain perdue, e’er soe long, in our dressing- 
table drawer.” 

He smote the table with his hand. - «Woman !” cried he, changing 
colour, ‘‘ twas a medal of honour given to my father by a Polish prince. 
It should have been an heir-loom. There, say noe more about it now. 
Tis in ae J i er - ber ‘ ag ay for silver and the 
fining- ‘or gold, but . . . the trieth the spirits.” Ay me! mi 
is tried s sometines.” 4 Ce 

Uncle Kit most opportunelie entering at this moment, instantaneouslie 
c his key-note. 

‘* Ha, Kit,” he cries, gladly, “* here you find me, as usual, maundering 
among my women. Welcome, welcome! How is it with you, and what’s 
the ~ee ad 

““ Why, the news is, that the plague’s coming on amain,” says my un- 
cle ; “they say it’ i 4 
Webern A ae s been smouldering among us all y® wintcr, and now 

" Lord save us !” says mother, turning pale. 

You may say that,” says uncle; ** but you must alsoe try to save your- 
selves. For my part, I see not what should keep you in town. Come 
down to us at Ipswich; my brother and .you shall have ye haunted 





chamber; and we can make plenty of shakedowns for the girls in ye 
atticks. Your maids can look r matters here. By the way, you 
have a Merlin’s Head sett up in your neighbourhood ; I saw your black 
eyed maid come forthe of it as I oe ; 

Mother bit her lip ; but father broke forthe with, ‘‘ What can we ex- 
pect but that a judiciall punishment shoulde befall a lanl where ye cor- 
ruption of the Court, more potent and subtile in its infection than anie 
pestilence, hath tainted everie open resort and bye-corner of the capi- 
talandcountry ? Our sins cry aloud ; our pulpits, counters, and clo- 
sets alike witness agaynst us. “Tis,as with y® people soe with the 

riest, as with the buyer soe with the seller, as with the maid soe with 

er mistress. Plays, interludes, gaming-houses, sabbath debauc hes, 
dancing-rooms, Merry-Andrews, Jack Puddings, quacks, false prophe- 
syings——” 

* Ah! we can excuse a little bitterness in the losing party now,” 
says uncle ; ‘‘ but do you seriously mean to say you think us more de- 
serving of judiciall punishment under the glorious Restoration than 
during the unnatural Rebellion ? Sure you have had time to cool upon 
that.” 

“Certainly I mean to say so,” answers father, ‘‘ During the unnatu- 
ral Rebellion, as you please to call it, the Commonwealth never had a 
fair trial ; its duration was very short——” 

‘** Very short, indeed,” observes uncle, coughing. “ Only from Wor- 
cester fight, Fifty-one, to Noll’s dissolution of the Long Parliament, 
Ffty-three, yet quite long enough to see what it was.” ; 

“I deny that, as well as your dates,” says father. “‘ We enjoyed a 
Commonwealth under the Protector, who, had he not assumed that high 
office which gave him his name, would have lacked opportunity of show- 
ing that he was capable of filling the most exalted station with vigour and 
ability. He secured a wise peace, obtained the respectfull concurrence 
of foreign powers, filled our domestick courts with upright judges, and 
respected the rights of conscience.” 

«* Why, suppose I admitted all this, which I am far from doing,” says 
uncle, “‘ what was he butaking, except by just title? What had be- 
come, meantime,of your Commenwealth ?” 

‘Softly, Kit,” returns father, ‘The commonwealth was pum. 
sing, meantime, like a little rivulet that rises among the hills, amid 
weeds and moss, and gradually works itself a widening channel, filter- 
ing over beds of gravel, and obstructed here and there by fragments 
of rock, that sorely chafe and trouble it, at the very time that, to the 
distant observer, it looks most picturesque and beautiful.” 

** Well, I suppose I was never distant enough to see it in this pic- 
turesque point of view,” says uncle. ‘ Legitimate monarchy was, to 
- mind, the rock over which the brawling river leaped awhile, and 
which, in the end, successfully opposed it ; and as to your Oliver, he 
was a cunning fellow that diverted its course to turn his own mill.” 

«They that can see any virtue or comeliness in a Charles Stuart,” 
says father, ‘‘can hardly be expected to acknowledge the rugged merits 
of a plain republican.” 

‘*Plain was the very last thing he was,” says uncle, “either in 
speahns or dealing. He was as cunning as a fox, and as rough asa 

ear.” 
** We can overlook the roughness of a good man,” says father; 
‘‘ and if a temper subject to hasty ebullitions is better than one which, 
by blows and hard usage, has been silenced into sullenness, a republic 
is better than an absolute sovereignty.” 
**Aye: and ifa temper under the control of reason and principle,” 
rejoins uncle, ‘‘ is better than one unaccustomed to restrain its hasty 
ebullitions, a limited monarchy is better than a republic.” 
** But ours is not limited enough,” persists father. 
‘Wait awhile,” returns uncle, “till, as you say, we have filtered 
over the gravel a little longer, and then see how clear we shall run.” 
** I don’t see much present chance of it,” says father. ‘‘ Such a king, 
and such a court!” 
“The king and court will soon shift quarters, I understand,” says 
uncle ; ‘* for fear of this coming sickness. *Twould be a rare thing, 
indeed, for the king to take the plague!” 
“ Why not the king, as well as any of his commons?’ says father. 
* Tush! I am tired of the account the people make of him. ‘Is Philip 
dead?” ‘No; but he is sick.” Pray, what is it tous, whether Philip 
is sick or not ?” 
‘** Which of the Philips,’ my dear?” asks mother. “ Did you say 
Jack Phillips was sick ?” 

**No, dear Betty ; only a King of Macedon, who lived a long time 
ago.” 

‘* Doctor Brice commends you much for your grounding the Phillips’s 
so excellently in the classicks,” says uncle. 








‘He should think whether his praise is much worth having,” says 
father, rather haughtily. ‘‘ The young men were indebted to me for a 
competent knowledge of the learned tongues—no more.” 

‘* Nay, somewhat more,” rejoined uncle ; “« and the praise of a worthy 
man is surely always worth having.” 

** If he be our superior in the thing wherein he praises us,” returned 
father. ‘‘ His praise is then a medal of reward ; but it should never be 
acurrent coin, Dandied from one to another. And the inferior may 
never praise the superior.” 

Uncle was silent a moment, and then softly uttered, ‘‘My soul, 
praise the Lord.” 

‘There you have me,” says father, instantly softening. ‘Laud we 
the name of the Lord, but let’s not laud one another.” 
> ue a i can’t wait to argue ye point,” says uncle. I must back tothe 

emple. 

** Stay a moment, Kit. Have you seen ‘ the Mysterie of Jesuitism ? ” 

** No; have you seen the woesi that London, not Rome, is the city on 
seven hills! Ludgate Hill, Fish-street Hill, Garlick Hill, Saffron Hill, 
Holborn Hill, and Tower Hill. Clear as day !” 

“Come, don’t go yet. We Will fight over some of our old feuds. 
There will be a roast pig on the table at one o’clock, and, I fancy, a 
tansy-pudding,” 

* Tcan’t fancy tansy-pudding,” says uncle, shuddering ; “ I cannot 
abide tansies, evenin Lent. Besides I’m expecting a reference.” 

“Oh! very well; then drop in again in the evening, if you will ; and 
very likely you will meet Cyriack Skinner. And you shall have cold 
pig for supper, not forgetting the currant-sauce, Wiltshire cheese, 
carraways, and some of your own wine.” 

** Well, that sounds good. I don’t mind if I do,” says uncle; “ but 
don’t expect me after nine.” 

‘Tm in bed by nine,” says father. 

**Oh, Lor’!” says uncle; and with a comical look at us, he went off. 


Uncle Kit did not come last night; I did not much expect he would; 
nor Mr. Skinner. Insteade, we had Dr. Paget, and one or two others, 
who talked dolefully alle ye evening of signs of the times, till they gave 
me the horrors. One had seene a ghost, or at least, seene a crowd look- 
ing at a ghost, in Bishopgate churchyard, that comes out, and points 
hither and thither at future graves. Another had seene an apparition, 
or meteor, somewhat of human or angelic shape, in y® air. Father 
laught at the first, but did not so discredit in toto y® other; observing 
that Theodore Beza believed at one time in astrologick signs; and 
thought that ye appearance of the notable star in Cassiopea betokened 
y° universal end. And as for angels, he sayd they were, questionless, 
ministering spiritts, not onlie sent forth to minister unto y°® heirs of 
salvation, but sometimes instruments of God’s wrath, to execute judg- 
ments upon ungodly men, and convince them of the ill deeds which they 
have ungodly committed; as during the pestilence in David’s time, 
when the king saw the destroying angel standing between heaven and 
earth, having a drawn sword in his hand, stretched over Jerusalem. 
Such delegates we might, without fanaticism, suppose to be the general 
though unseen instruments of public chastisements ; and, for our parti- 
cular comfort, we had senelll vaaiees to repose on the assurance, that 
even amid the pestilence that walked in darkness, and the destruction 


**No, no,” she replies. ‘“ Listen!’ 

Soe I did for a while; and was just going to say—‘ You were dream- 
ing,” when a hollow voice in thestreet, beneath our window, distinctlie 
proclaimed— 

« Yet forty days, and London shall be destroyed! I will overturn, 
overturn, overturn it! Oh! woe, woe, woe!” 

I sprang out of bed, fell over Anne’s shoes, got up agayn, and ran to 
the window. There was nothing to be seen but long, black shadows in 
the streets. The moon was behind the house. After looking forth 
awhile, with teeth chattering, I was about to drop ye curtain, when, 
afar off, whether in or over some distant quarter of y® town, I heard 
the same voice, clearlie enow to recognize y® rhythm, though not the 
words. I crept to bed, chilled and awe-stricken ; yet, after cowering 
awhile, and saying our prayers, we both fell asleep. 





The first sounde this morning was of weeping and wayling. Mother 
had been scared by y® night-warning, and wearied father to have ug 
alle into y® countrie. e thought the danger not yet imminent, the 
expense considerable, and the outcry that of some crazy fanatick; 
ne'ertheless, consented to employ Elwood to look us out some country 
lodgings ; having no mind to live upon my uncle at Ipswich. 

Mary, strange to say, had heard noe noise; nor had the maids; but 
servants always sleep heavily. 

Some of the pig having beene sett aside for my uncle, and mother 
fancying it for her breakfast, was much putt out, on going into the 
larder, to find it gone Betty, of course, sayd it was the cat. Mother 
made answer, she never knew a cat partiall to cold pig; and the door 
having been latched, was suspicious of a Puss in Boots. 

Betty cries—‘‘ Plague take the cat !” 

Mother rejoyns—*If the plague does take him, I shall certainly 
have him — 

‘«* Then we shall be overrun with rats,” says Betty. 

‘“‘T shall buy ratsbane for them,” says mother ; and soe into the par- 
lour, a father, having hearde y® whole dialogue, had been greatlie 
amused. 

At twilight, she went to look at y® pantry fastenings herselfe, but, 
suddenlie, hearing a dolorous voyce either within or immediately with- 
out, ery, ‘Oh! woe, woe !” she naturallie drew back. However, being 
a woman of much spiritt, she instantlie recovered herselfe, and went 
forward; but no one was inthe pantry. The occurrence, therefore, 
made the more impression; and she came up somewhat scared, and 
asked if we had heard it. 

‘“« My dear,” says father, “ you awoke me in the midst of a most in- 
teresting colloquy between Sir Thomas More and Erasmus. However, 
I think a dog barked, or rather, howled, just now. Are you sure the 
words were not “ Bow, wow, wow ?” 

Another night-larum ; but onlie from father, who wanted me to write 
for him,—a task he has much intromitted of late. Mother was hugelie 
annoyed at it, and sayd—** My dear, I am persuaded, that if you would 
not persist in going to bed so earlie, you woulde not awake at these un- 
timelie hours.” 

«That is very well for you to say,” returned he, ‘‘ who can sew and 
spin the whole evening through ; but I, whose long entire day is night, 
grow soe tired of it by nine o'clock, that I am fit for nothing but bed.” 

«* Well,” says she, ‘*I often find that brushing my hair wakes me up 
when I am drowsy. i will brush yours to-morrow evening, and see 
if we cannot keep you up a little later, and provide sounder rest for 
you when you do turn in.” 

Soe, this evening, she casts her apron over his shoulders, and com- 
mences combing his hair, chatting of this and that, to keep him in good 
humour. 

«* What beautiful hair this is of yours, my dear!” says she,—‘‘ soe 
fine, long, and soft! searcelie a silver thread in it. I warrant there’s 
manie a young gallant at court would be proud of such.” 

«Girls, put your scissors out of your mother’s way,” says father ; 
« she’s a perfect Dalilah, and will whip off half my curls before I can 
count three, unless you look after her. And I,” he adds, with a sigh, 
«* am, in one sort, a Samson.” 

«T’msure Dalilah never treated Samson’s old coat with such respect,’ 
says mother, finishing her task, resuming her apron, and kissing him. 
‘* Soe now, keep your eyes open—I mean, keep awake, till I bring you 











a gossip’s bowl.” 








that wasted by noon-day, the angels had charge over each particular 
believer, to keep them in all their ways. Adding, that, though he 
forbore, with Calvin, to pronounce that each man had his own guardian 
spiritt,—a subject whereon Scripture was silent,—we had the Lord’s 
own word for it, that little children were the particular care of holy 


ls. 

‘And this, and othermuch to same purport, had so soothing and seda- 
tive an effect, that we might have gone to bed in peacefull trust ; onlie 
that Dr. Paget must needs bring up, after supper, the correlative theme 
of the great Florentine plague, and y® poisoned wells, which sett father 
off upon theacts of mercy of Cardinal Borromeo,—not him called St. 
Charles, but the Cardinal-archbishop,—and soe, to the pestilence at 
Geneva, when even the bars and locks of doors were poisoned by & 
gang of wretches, who thought to pillage the dwellings of the dead ; till 
we all went to bed, moped to death. 

Howbeit, I had been warmly asleep some hours, (more by token I 
had read the ninety-first Psalm before getting into bed,) when Anne, 
clinging to me, woke me up with a shrill cry. I whispered, fearfullie, 








*¢ What ist ?—a thief under the bed >” 


hen she was gone, father continued sitting bolt upright, his eyes, 
as she sayd, (his beautiful eyes!) open and wakefull, and his counte- 
nance composed, yet grave, as if his thoughts were at least as far off at 
Tangrolipix, the Turk. All at once, he says— 

** Deb, are my sleeves white at the elbow ?” 

** No, father.” 

«*Or, am I shiny about the shoulders ?” 

** No, father.” 

“‘ Why, then,” cries he gaily, “this coat can’t be very old, however 
long I may have worn it. I’ll rub on in it still; and your mother and 
you will have the more money for sapper-ocloers clokes. But don’t, 
at any time, let your father get shabby, children. I would never be 
threadbare nor unclean. Let my habit be neat and spotless, my bands 
well washed and uncrumpled, as becometh a gentleman. As for my 
sword in y® corner, your mother may send that after my medal as soon 
as she will. The Cid parted with his Tizona in his life-time ; soe a 

eaceable man, whose eyes, like the prophet Abijab’s, are set, may well 
oe y® same.” 





THE « COMMENTARIES OF CASAR” 


CONSIDERED AS APOCRYPHAL. 


IMPROBABILITIES IN THE RELATION OF HIs CAMPAIGNS IN GAUL AND 
Britain &e. 


ing the ‘“‘ Commentaries of Cesar” in our youth, the im- 
a rte Se upon our mind, in the Study of the Wars related in 
that elegant composition, was such as has been doubtless ex erienced 
by most lads, delighting, as a greater portion do at that springy-time 
of life, in the moving detail of all incidents appertaining to war. 
An inherent feeling of the genus to which we belong, that will require 
labours more Herculean on the part of the amiably intentioned Peace- 
Society to eradicate, ‘ than is dreamt of in their philosophy.” __ 

Of all the Latin authors forming part of our Cours d’ Etude, Caesar 
was the general favourite. Admiration and wonder at the achievements 
of the legions of Rome under the guidance of the Great Julius and his 
lieutenants, admitted then of no sceptical sentiment, 98 to the authenti- 
city of the authorship, or the probability and truthfulness of the re- 
markable incidents depicted so tersely, yet so elegantly, in the Com- 
mentaries. Neither, we have scarcely need to say, was it then likely 
that such a thought could have stolen across the mind. Ages had ad- 
mitted, had accepted the Book as an authentic document, as a veracious 
relation of some of the most interesting historical events preceding but 
shortly the Christian era. It was a work consecrated to belief by the 
voice of Time. The maturer reflection of after life, developed by a clo- 
ser study of the military literature of antiquity and modern times, shook 
alone gradually the implicitness of a faith, bestowed at a time of life 
when to read is almost ever to believe. : ; 

It was reserved for the calmer and sterner deductions of logical anal- 
ysis, to dissipate the early credence on numerous points in the Com- 
mentaries, and despite the oft erused eulogies of those enthusiastic 
admirers of Cxwsar who in the eighteenth century devoted their pens and 
their great abilities to comment upon the Commentaries, we had learn- 
ed to consider the latter in a different light, and found also that other 
minds, of power, judgment, and experience far beyond our own, had 
not only doubted many points in the Gallic, German, and civil wars of 
Cesar, but had dared to Oe oy them, and give them tothe world — 

T'o-a mind of comparatively developed organization, the search after 
truth becomes a want, and oft-times a favourite ‘pursuit. It is also 
one, indeed, that should be the aim of all—one, which if conscientiously 
and consecutively pursued by writers, will tend more than all else to- 
wards the improvement and happiness of mankind. 

We cannot but anticipate that many whose eyes may be arrested by 
the title of these pages breathing doubt upon such a work as the ‘* Com- 
mentaries of Cxsar,” will be disposed to consider the attempt to cast 
suspicion upon so time-honoured a record, as something approaching 
almost to literary impiety. The schools will smile in derision—the 
erudite military man feel his choler kindle at such an attempt upon the 
sacred character of his favourite Captain’s work. We can imagine all the 
first and varied emotions that it will give rise to—we can & preciate, 
however, in kindly spirit, the real merit of the feelings which in some 
instances our scepticism may awaken. We honour their motives ; once 
they would have been our own, and though unsuccessful mayhap, in in 
ducing all to approach our own conviction, we trust that the motives 
which on our side led to its expression, will find equal respect, from tlic 
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fact, that @ desire to attain truth and remove ancient prejudices, actu- 
ated us alone to enter upon the subject. 

With some, even the candour of such an admission may perchance 
meet with none of that ‘‘ twice blessed” and amiable quality of the soul 
go beautifully described by Shakspeare’s Portia. Weanticipate, more- 
over, that many readers will exclaim :—Pooh! And what is the use 
of such discussions ? we have been taught to believe that these thingsare | 
incontestable,—we have gone on very well under that belief, why then | 
attempt to prove them doubtful. Others will say—** Oh ! those things 
are past, and no longer of any interest.” We will appeal, however, to 
the reasoning faculties of another class, and bid them ask themselves 
the simple question : Whether we should have lived in this nineteenth 
century, in the mental and material condition to which abrilliant mino- 
rity in the world’s human millions has been brought, had the principle 
on which such arguments as these are maintained, been triumphant 
since the Christian era? In the matter of the military art alone, how 
much do we owe in the present day to the learned controvers of those 
two giants in Military erudition, Guischard and Lo-Loss, wherein the 
latter defends the theories of the Chevalier Folard against the attacks of 
the modern Quintius Icilius. If none but acknowledged masters were 
permitted to approach such questions, we would ask—how came they 
so? They were doubtless once labourers only; unless there by a spe- 
cific race of men hereditarily qualified to touch upon such matters, or 
admitted thereto by courtesy to accidental position. 

Upon entering on the examination of such a subject, it may perhaps 
be as well to open with a cursory glance at such opinions which, as em- 
anating from master minds, will serve not only, as apology (if such were 
necessary), for our own thoughts upon the matter under review, but 
which, like the Velites of the Legions, will serve as a tactical prelude to 
the discussion, and disarm all pre-att empted imputation against our- 

selves, of desiring to appear as the originator ofdoubtsupona work held 
in such general estimation on the score of fidelity and harmony with 
probability. ° 

« The “ Commentaries of Cesar” have been, and still are, considered 
by military men as a relation of incontestable truths, as the very spirit 
of « the Book” —the Sacred Writing of the Military Faith. They have 
been accepted as such almost universally—we may add, indeed, with the 
blind devotion of honest and uninquiring belief. That such should 
have been, is readily to be imagined and as readily to be excused. The 
elegance of their style—the enthralling interest of their relations— 
the halo-like charm thrown over them through the mists of antiquity — 
forbid almost to doubt their truthfulness, and lend them a charac- 
ter which the mind feels averse to weigh in the scale of modern judg- 
ment. As with the charming world-known work of Defoe, to which in 
dreamy boyhood’s ready credence we poured out our fullest faith, we 
feel a sentiment of acute regret that we must unlearn our belief of its 
leasing pictures in the maturer days of manhood’s sterner thought. 
n the examination of Cesar, it is neverless strictly necessary to adhere 

to the Latin text, andis wholly inadmissable to accept any one of the 

various translations; English or foreign, all of which that we have ever 

seen differ not only from the original and from each other, more or less, 

but more than that, either evade all such points as present any difficul- 

ty to the attainment of probability, or turn them in such a manner, and 

fremat them in such guise, an absolutely to alter the real sense of his 
ommentaries 

It may be urged that we must not weigh nor square the relations of 
the wars of antiquity by the scale of modern art. Yet it must neither 
be forgotten that in certain proportions the Art of War is based upon 
certain self-engendering principles, however susceptible of modification 
they may be, which are at all times as existent in their spirit and re- 
quisitions as the elements that constitute the world, and can never be 
wholly departed from with safety—there is in them a truth which, like 
the truths of Nature and Life, will not be denied, and must be com- 
plied with—they are all co-eval. 

We are bound to notice the defects alluded to, more in the works of 
those who, as Military men and of great ability, have commented eulo- 
gistically upon the ‘Commentaries of Cesar,” than in the translations 
of laymen. Of the former the most celebrated are Rohan, Turpin de 
la Crissée, Guischard, Guibert, &c. Rohan, an ardent partisan of Cw- 
sar, falls particularly into the error adverted to, when speaking of the 
great Roman captain. He even skips over every thing that appears du- 
bious or suspicious; and Warnery justly says of him, that he has 
* rather written what Cesar ought to have done, than that which the 

Commentaries say he did.”’ 

Previously, however, to remarking upon the more modern eulogists of 
Caesar, we will dwell for a moment upon the opinion entertained upon 
the Commentaries by some authors of antiquity, nearer to the days of 
Cesar, and therefore within that sphere of time which is almost always 
more fertile in sources whence to derive correct information, and in 
opportunities for acquiring materials on which to found a judgment, 
than the olt perverted streams which convey it tolatertimes. Authors 
who may not be charged so readily as Plutarch, Titus Livius, Hirtiust 
(the Consul and companion of Cvesar), and others, with the assumption 
of the privileges conceded to Poets and Painters, that, namely, of des- 
cribing and depicting their heroes and their actions in too brilliant and 
partial colours. 

Pollio distinctly says, for instance, that Cesar seeks to impose upon 
the world when speaking of his wars and his victories; and Diodorus 
Crassus proves that Cesar was defeated at Lerida, although his Com- 
mentaries say the contrary, and with all the circumstances capable of 
giving an appearance of veracity. ! 

Here then are authorities for doubt, which must have important 
weight, when we consider that they date from a period whose voice de- 
serves some attention from us of remoter times. A distinguished gen- 
eral, and writer of the seventeenth century (Puysegur) had also shewn 
the little probability of numerous historical incidents contained in the 
Commentaries; and Voltaire, though not always a veracious historian 
himself, shrewd to detect the weakness of it in others says that, though 
he certainly beljeves Cesar defeated Pompey at Pharsalia, he doubts 
the details given of his manceuvres, and of the other events in his pre- 
tended Commentaries. Residing close to the Lake of Geneva, he made 
researches on the subject of the wall constructed by Casar at a short 
distance from Ferney, to prevent the Swiss from approaching the Rhine, 
which, with the manner in which they nevertheless reached it, confirm- 
ed him in doubts he had entertained upon that subject. Doubts that 
had also been previously entertained by one of the most celebrated gen- 
erals and military critics of that time, General Warnery, who studying 
the Terrain and making simultaneous researches, calls that work to 
attest the justice of his suspicions That other military critics of that 
day, and indeed the greatest Captain of the age, had become sceptical 
of the authenticity of the Commentaries, no greater proof need be given 
and certainly no higher military names need be cited than that of | 
Frederick the Great, who is known to have said that he had much 
changed in the opinion he had entertained of Cesar thirty years be- 
fore; and that ifa general then acted upon the same principle as Cx- 
sar, he would find himself in great dilemma; as we had been led our- 
selves to suspect, long before we had perused his reflections on the 
subject. Warnery considers the Commentaries were not written by 
Cesar, and he looks upon them rather as a panegyric written by a man 
of Cesar’s party, who derived his matter from some current popular 
reports, a foundation certainly based more frequently upon exaggera- 
“ion than on truth, and as a poem written with great elegance in prose. 
The last named authority, a good classical scholar and a man of 
great military acumen, admitted by all his contemporaries, -and 
whose correct judgment is still frequently appealed to, affirms more- 
moreover that the ** Commentaries of Cesar” cannot be the work of that 

ge Captain, nor even of a general of moderate abilities. Because 
ey contain statements absolutely false, and others militant to good 
pa and the rules of military art. They were written, says he, with 
a ; reater probability, long after Caesar's death, and do not agree 
at which several Greek and Roman authors say of the wars of 

that great Captain, 
and hn ieatiy said by Dr. Arnold, in reference to modern history, 
naiaes dale nument is equally applicable to that of antiquity,—* If 
‘ites y © written aright, the vanity even of the most powerful na- 

would receive a severe and salutar tigation ;” that ‘ hist 

contains only that : salutary castigation; tha story 
‘ y that proportion of bitter truth, which a notoriety of 
vents renders indispensable to their credit, whil thing whic! 
tan exalt the valour of a A erect Damen Deere 
of a captain, or the chara eri’ and we may add the valour and ability 
to the Souths of fletion; ene is : red. witl “es ee es ee ie 
thin te trueta tenders times, oh with the colours of romance.” If 
Christian faith. and truth pone en European nations are civilized, 
“Tish a = onour, the boast of all ; society every 
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where in constant close relation, and the power of the press all-per- 
meating, and yet successful—how much more so could it be effected in 
Cesar’s time, without fear of discovery or refutation? In proof of the 
justice of such a remark, we appeal to the experience of our contempo- 
rary men, in the discordance of what they daily read, with what they 
daily see and hear. We will not, however, yet advert to the present 
day, or to more recent Histories, in proof of the suspicion with which 
we are justified to consider too many vaunted historical relations, from 
their discordance upon one and the same subject, and the cause and 
effect of that which they describe. The little books which we print 
and put into the very hands of our children, the fathers and mothers 
of future generations, will accuse us of the heedless falsity with which 
we permit the things of our own time to be represented. We will alone 
first restrict ourselves to a few reflections upon some of the ancients 
and historians of the middle ages, and of the last century, these will 
amply suffice to reveal here the frequent imposition practised on pos- 
terity, and the existence of the spirit of misrepresentation which more 
or less reveals itself in all writers, in the | gps mery indulgence of 
which so much wholesome experience, so much correct truth and wis- 
dom have been, and will yet be, lost to mankind. 

It would far exceed our limits, and be a great ordeal, both to our- 
selves and the reader, if we were to particularize passages and subjects 
in the ancient authors; and as we address ourselves in these considera- 
tions rather to the healthy sense of military men than to the direct atten- 
tion of laymen, we would ask those who have read the renowned 
‘« Father of History” himself, Herodotus, whether in all honesty they 
have not been frequently brought to a moral standstill by the absurdum 
that distinguishes some of the relations of that historian. The Greek 
writers disagree, and differ often widely from each other. We find one 
only speak of the battle of Thermopyle, while others, his contempora- 
ries, breathe not a syllable upon the subject.—Which are we to believe ? 
—Calisthenes, who wrote the history of Alexander, is censured by 
Polybius for incorrectness. Xenophon is reproved by Arrian. Thu- 
cidydes finds others who disagree with him. Livy relates so many 
marvellous things, and stands in many so thoroughly convicted of a 
want of veracity, that one is disposed to doubt the great value of that 
part of his work, the loss of which has been so much deplored. Vege- 
tius again differs inturn with Arrian. In fact, read them, study them 
who will, he will find it not only impossible to harmonize one with the 
other, but often difficult even to derive a shapeable notion of the subject 
upon which they appear to aden 

As we advance from the Christian era, through the decline of Roman 
culture and the age of the triumph of barbarism, to that of new awaken- 
ing light, and the invention of printing, by a most incomprehensible 
anomaly, almost all mundane affairs and military history with the 
rest, instead of bei more clearly chronicled, assume frequently a 
more offuscated and distorted aspect than before. One would almost 
be inclined to believe, that as the wits of the world became more de- 
veloped they had also become more crooked ; and the very means 
which had been found by which to promulgate truth to the ends of the 
world, has been perverted by historians and chroniclers, to the diffusion 
of deception, error, and fraud; as though to render the ignorant mass 
of mankind the more appliant instruments to the misuses of power, 
astuteness, and ambition. 

Though pertinent by inference to the question of the authenticity of 
all that has been handed down to us by the writers of Greece and Rome, 
we will not dwell upon the writers of the middle ages, for they are 
often still less worthy of our confidence. A distinction which does not, 
however, belong alone to profane writers, but is also emulated by no 
less personages than the fathers of the church. Although our military 
readers may consider the latter individuals somewhat out of their pro- 
fessional sphere ; yet as illustrative of the probability that Cesar, in 
the words of Pollio, may have sought to impose upon our credulity, we 
find that those revered authorities are not guiltless #@f what, in our day, 
we denominate “ Jonathans’—such, indeed, as in the present time, no 
divine would think or dare to promulgate. Why, indeed, then should 
the profane writers of antiquity, and Julius Cesar among the rest, be 
more veracious thanso great a theologian as St. Augustin, who has had 
the assurance to transmit by writing to posterity, that he discovered 
a nation of Cyclops in Africa, having but one eye in the middle of the 
forehead. Others, according to Simon Majola, have seen nations hav- 
ing only one foot, and running remarkably well with that unusual de- 
ficit of the biped—others without heads, and so forth. Who in his day 
doubted the preposterous innominata—for we are really at a loss for a 
word to characterize the things contained in ‘‘ Bodin’s Demonomania,” 
the ‘‘ Hexameron” of Torquemada, &c. &.? But to our purpose, with 
this firm conviction, that man is ever more ready to believe the impro- 
bable than the possible—the marvellous untruth that excites his won- 
der than the pen nga and tame probability, which the simplest 
reasoning can explain. he fascinating imagery of the poet—the 
witching pencil of the painter, whatever the latitude we have a right 

to concede to them when deali in flights of fancy or allegorical sub- 


jects, are, in our opinion, but the more admirable when treating his- 


torical events and characters, they adhere to truth and probability. 

But narrators of history and military events deserve to be held up to 

the suspicion of posterity, when their relations will not bear the square 

of reason and probability, nor the scale of the most acknowledged rules 

of art. 

It may doubtless somewhat stay the ire of those who feel affront at 
that scepticism of the all pervading truth of the “‘ Commentaries of 
Cesar, which we are about to justify, if we recommend to their notice 
the manner in which the feats of more modern heroes have been related. 
Voltaire as we have said, believed there was such a person as Cesar— 
so do we all— and that he conquered the Swiss,Gauls,Germans,Britons, 
and Pompey. We also believe with him, there was such a person as 
as Henry IV. of France; but who believes that Henry IV. took 
Paris in the manner related by Voltaire in his Henriade ;” or that 
Louis XV. fought in the battle of Fontenay, as theFrenchman pic- 
tures in his poem of that day’s fight? That Henry attacked Paris 
unsuccessfully enough, is the real fact, we have better grounds to 
believe; and though we have no reason to doubt that Louis XV. 
was in sight of the battle of Fontenay, yet that he fought there, 
we believe as little as that all occurred as related in the campaigns of 
Cesar, the harangues put into the mouths of the generals of antiquity, 
by Justin, Quintus Curtius, Livy, and others, when addressing 
their armies ; or, that Cwsar, as subsequently related of him, and trans- 
mitted to our belief, jumped into the sea when at Alexandria, and 
swam two hundred paces, holding his own Commentaries in his left hand 
above water, and Ais coat of mail in his teeth. 

What discrepancies do we not indeed find in the most celebrated mili- 
tary historians of modern times. D’Espagnac, in his ‘Essay on War,” 
not in his “Campaigns,” which he wrote subsequently, when speaking of 
the battle of Fontenay, says nothing whatever of Marshal Saxe ; it is 
Louis XV. who was every where, who did every thing, while Turpin de 
la Crissé speaks only of the Marshal. One might almost infer therefrom, 
that in 1745 there were two battlesof Fontenay, one where Louis XV. 
commanded, and the other where Marshal Saxe presided, or that they 
were one and the same person. D’ Espagnac moreover triesto make 
his readers believe that the different unsuccessful attacks made upon 
the celebrated English column were only so many feints to induce that 
column to advance farther, in order to fall upon its flanks. Turpin, on 
the other hand, and every other writer, makes no mention at all of this 
pretended manceuvre. Feuquiéres informs us that the battle of Cassano 
was foughton the right bank of the Adda, and Folard, an eye witness, 
proves to us the contrary. The former speaks in severe condemnation 
of the dispositions of Marshal Tallard at the battle of Spirebach, and 
the latter praises them to the skies. The historian of Marshal Villars 
depicts him as never having committed a fault, while Feuquiéres and 
others have clearly demonstrated to us, that the dispositions of that 
general at Malplaquet, were by no means those of a great captain. 
fhe action at Denain was not a result of his own combination, he only 
carried out the plan of another. Yet, Villars had the credit ofit, and but 
for Folard we should have never known a word about the real orgi- 
nator. 

In the days of Cesar and of the thencivilized and mighty Rome, we have 
every reason ‘o believe that men were actuated in all they did, said, 
and wrote, by motives arising from similar springs of thought and action 
to these which influence the men of modern times—Statesmen, Histor- 
ians, and Writers. No one can read Cicero, Sallust,and Tacitus, and 
doubt such an inference. Withthis reasonable impression, therefore, 
constantly before our mind, we will proceed to the examination of the 
campaigns of Cesar, and will first introduce them successively and 
concisely in their order, after the spirit in which they are usually 
accepted as a whole. 

Though as pretor in Spain, he had previously acquired some military 
repute, it was in the campaigns of Gaul that Cesar first appears on the 
scene as 2 great general. The Gallic war bears upon it In every respect 
the stamp and character of a national war—a war waged against peoples 





t The eighth Book of the Gallic War was written by him at the request of Balbus. 


and races. Therein, also, is therefore observable, every circumstance 


and characteristic difficulty to which a foreign and inv. is in- 
cidentally ex in wars of that kind; these are aaa ilies ait € 
throughout the struggle. To seek for the nearest type of Caesar's Gallic 
campaigns in the wars of the present day, excepting in the remarkable 
inverse ratio of the numbers opposed, and some other features, a resem- 
blance may perhaps be discovered in the stru gleof the Caucasian 
tribes against the arms of Russia. Manifold and continually v 
incidents developed an infinite succession of novel and peculiar situa- 
tions, requiring always from the general the immediate adoption of @ 
line of conduct commensurate with, and appropriate to the circumstan- 
ces. These, taken as a whole, present a fruitful field of situations and 
incidents such as brought about by a parity of causes have been fre- 
quently repeated in later times. 

Since the second Punic War in particular the names of many great 
commanders had graced the Roman annals with the fame of their mili- 
tary repute, but in Cxsar,a manof such extraordinary ability ag an 
orator, statesman, and general, that even Cicero* himself pronounced 
him a marvel of genius and rapidity, we see all their glories eclipsed, 
appearing as he does a consummate master in every branch of the art 
of war, and the almost unconquered chief in fifteen campaigns. In the 
long enduring wars under the Scipios, Marius, Sylla, Pompey, &c., 
the Strategic element had attained to a high grade of developement 
among the Romans, to which it only required the hand of Cwsar to give 
a fuller perfection. 

The basis of Cxsar's operatons was Cisalpine Gaul or Upper Italy. 
But this line of operation lay through the then but little known passes 
of the Alps. In Gaul Proper those tribes or nations only, dwelling 
nearest to the foot ofthe Alps, were subject tothe Romans. At Narbo 
Martius (Narbonne), in the province of that name, the Romans had a 
tenable established point in the country. Ofthe more distant nations 
a few alone, such as the (Edui and Remi, had been previously subdued 
in part, and somewhat amenable to the Roman power. The intestine 
feuds of the independent Gallic nations afforded many advantages to the 
Romans, of which the latter availed themselves with the same skilful 
policy resorted to in alltimes by the more civilized invaders, to aid 
them in the subjection of uncultured races, whose territory they covet- 
ed Under these propitious circumstances, they never had the united 
strength of all Gaul and Belgium op to thematonce. Thestrug- 
gle was nevertheless a long one, and bloody and it was long, lasting 
through a period of eight years ;{ during which time, that is through- 
out the whole war, about thirty battles and actions were fought, and of 
the Gauls, about three million human beings were slain and made cap- 
tive Without a considerable superiority in skill and intelligence on 
the part of the Romans, had such greatly disproportioned numerical 
strength as that which the Gauls brought into the field, been directed 
with some degree of foresight and utility, animated as they were by 
resolution and bravery, the latter could not have been been readily 
conquered. 

As is usuaily the case in national wars, Cesar had frequently many 
enemies to contend with at the same time, and on different ts; to 
effect this, taking even into account his auxiliary troops, he had no 
more than from 50,000 to 60,000 men, at the highest estimate, at his 
disposition. He was compelled to distribute his forces over the whole 
country, or to transport them from one end of Gaul to the other, when 
necessary to effect oe ae decisive, or to hasten to the succour of his 
detached corps, frequently attacked unexpectedly by the enemy. 
When after a harassing campaign he had led his troops into winter 
quarters, to procure for them the necessary repose, they were often 
fallen upon on all sides in their camp and constrained to a yet more 
harassing winter campaign. 

Cesar found himself frequently cut off from his original basis, and 
surrounded in all directions by enemies. He was compelled to procure 
support for his troops in the country which was the seat of war; but 
the supplies from the nations that were — friendly to him 
were frequently withheld, whereby he saw his army often subjected to 
the greatest want. He was many times compelled to seize supplies 
wherever he could find them, and, moreover, almost daily obliged to 
fight for them. It was therefore natural that Caesar should be in con- 
tinual anxiety respecting the transport of his supplies, and the security 
of the roads by which they must come to him, as well as for the stori 
of these on those points where they were collected, and where ind 
the war depots of the army were established. These roads and places 
were not, however, always the same. When his communications were 
cut off on one side, Cesar immediately set about re-establishing an- 
other. His last and most secure basis was his camp, the enemy his 
nearest object of operation, his shortest line of operation the road to 
battle ; these Caesar sought almost continually. He almost always pre- 
served to himself the initiative, and he conquered chiefly by the sud- 
denness of his ap ance. Circumstances compelled him rarely, and 





only for a short time, to act upon the defensive. He was then most 
dangerous when his opponent thought himself most certain of victory. 
His eagle glance never failed to discover their weak points, and of these 
he knew immediately how to avail himself. After every mishap, and 
out of every dilemma, he appears upon the scene but the more vie- 
torious. 

Starting from these premises, deduced from reasonable inferences, 
we will endeavour—after the same manner—to condense the spirit of 
each campaign, as most usually understood ; and consider as concisely 
the strategic elements which they present. 





MRS. WRIGHT’S CONVERSATIONS WITH HER IRISH 
ACQUAINTANCE 
A SMALL STUDY IN A COUNTRY HOUSE—A GLASS DOOR OPENING INTO THE GARDEN. 
Mrs. Wright and Judy. 


Mrs. Wright. Come in. Oh, Judy, is it you? Come in and sit down, 
and tell me what you want with me. 

Judy. (Seating herself at once.) Bedad, my lady, I’m after comin’ 
here a power 0’ times strivin’ to spake to yer ladyship, an’ niver could [ 
git so much as a sight 0’ ye. 

Mrs. W. I am always in this room after breakfast, waiting to see any 
one who may happen to have business with me. I sit here regularly 
from ten to eleven o’clock, and I certainly never saw you at the glass- 
door till this morning. 

Judy. Oh, my lady ; sure I didn’t suppose you would use me like the 
common sort—me that was rared dacent, an’ didn’t mane to trouble you, 
but jist to ask a question, an’ no more about it. 

Mrs. W. It is not out of any disrespect to you, Judy, that I was not 
able to see you at another hour. 


SCENE: 





Judy. (Rising, and making a curtsy.) I am obliged to ye, my lady. 
Mrs. W. But as I have a good deal to do, I am not cer being 
found at home or at leisure at any hour of the day; so, for the conveni- 


ence of both parties, I thought it best to fix an hour when you would all 
be sure to see me. 

Judy. That makes a differ certently. Well, I suppose as I am here, I 
may as well spake what I have to say, if it’s not illeonvenient ? 

Mrs. W. Not at all: speak out atonce. What canI do for you? 

Judy. (Sighing.) Times is very hard, my lady. 

Mrs. W. We require to exert ourselves to get on in them certainly. 

Judy. An’ I'm willin’ todo it—proud an’ willin’ to do it; and that 
brought me to yer —- to see if there was e’er a little situation 
about yerself or the young ladies—may the lord keep them an’ you in 
health an’ happiness!—that would shuit me, an’ bring in a little arn- 
in’; for I declare to God i'm a’most naked. It’s a borrowt cloak an’a 
borrowt coat that’s on me this blessed day, and my mother’s apron— 
God bless her!—an’ so many of us boys an’ girls strivin’ to keep the 
bit an’ the sup amongst them, that I may say she’s a’most broke with it. 

Mrs. W. [am really glad to find, udy, that you have the courage 
to begin to earn your own livelihood ; and if I can in any way help you 
to it, you may depend on my most ready assistance. What would you 
wish to do? ‘What do you feel yourself more particularly fit for ? 

Judy. Anything at all, my lady. I am jist fit for any situation at 
all that’s not anyway onrasonable ; for I’m wake in meself, my lady, an’ 
rared in dacency, an’ could take the care of childer, or wait on young 
ladies, or the like of them sort of respectable attindincies. } ' 

Mrs. W. The care of children! You would not find that a situation 
suited to weakly health. There is almost no place requiring more 
strength of body or more evenness of temper . 

Judy. Timper, my lady! Thank God there’s none can fault my 
timper. It’s too quiet I am, an’ let’s the people impose on me,I do, 
with my quietness of timper. An, for stringth—glory be to God !—P’'m 
strong an’ able, as the neighbours can testify : an far more than that, 
if I had it to do; an’ that’s all that’s in it for strongness anyway. 

Mrs. W. You don’t quite understand me, Judy. 





* Cicero, in his letters, ‘calls him a ‘Tegas horribili vigilantia, celeritate , dilis 
geuntia.”’ ‘ : P 

t Gallia Narbonnensis had been made a Roman province by Lepidus, 79 years 
before Christ, or 20 years before Cesar’s invasion of Gaul. 

t Lucan makes it 10 years. Cwsar himself 9. (B. C. 17). others 8. 
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rd lady, I di An’ for cary 

. in’ yer on, my lady, | do; an’ more. = 

Pipe ee ont with them, an’ kapin’ them clane, and hushaby 
the baby, an’ all the contrariness of them—swate innercent creatures ! 
—Ill go bail there's ne'er a girl in Ireland better shuited to the work 
than meself, though J say it. Y , 

Mrs. W. (Smiling.) Still, Judy, more may be required of you in 
this line, in a really respectable family, than you are at all aware or; 
and 

Judy.—Respectable! Sure it’s into no other I would go by any 
manes, nor would yer ladyship wish me. ; 

Mrs. W’. Surely not; but as the duties of a nurse or nursemaid 
have altered very much of late years, and as perhaps some other de- 
partment might suit you better, suppose you were to think of——- 

Judy. U'veno objection to be lady’s-maid—none in life, my lady ; an 
in regard of sittin” up of a night when they would be at their parties, 
an’ company, an’ that, of coorse the ladies would consider that 1 should 
have my food sleep out of a mornin’. 

Mrs. W. Can you cut out and make a gown, Judy? . 

Judy. (Turning herself round.) 1 make my own, my lady ; cuts it, 
an’ shews it, an’ shapes it, an’ fits it: an’ my caps as well; an’ trims 
my own bonnet ; an’ let me see the girl that goes more tidy to fair or 
ehapel than Judy Fisnagae. (Curtsying.) 

rs. W. You are always very neat, Judy—very neat and tidy 
for your condition; but a fine lady requires a great deal more from her 
maid than you have had an opportunity of learning. If you want real- 
ly to earn your bread, I am willing to help you do it; but it must be in 
@ rational way. You must begin at the beginning; and if you are in 
earnest in going to service, take service properly under some better-in- 
tructed person than yourself, who will teach you your business. Iam 
in want of an under-housemaid. Will you take the place? 

Judy. Tache me my business! Under Nancy Fox, I do were Is 
it my father’s daughter willgo under Billy Fox, the ould co ler’s or- 

ant? No, my lady—glory be to God in heaven! I’m not so low as 
that. What can she ake me that I require to know ? . 

Mrs. W. To do the work of a gentleman’s house, of which you 
must be entirely ignorant. Nancy Fox, luckily for her, had no one to 
interfere with her progress. She went steadily through all the classes 
of the National School. She came to me to be under my late housemaid, 
Kitty Flinn, who married so comfortably last year; and she has thus 
qualified herself to be upper-housemaid now in her stead, as you may 
qualify yourself in your turn by and by to succeed her. 

Judy: Is it Nancy? Thank you, my lady, an’ I’m obliged to you; but 
T’m not come to that yet! An’ I wish you good-mornin’ all the same, 
ma’am, though you've been poisoned agin me by those as I know of. 
But I dar’ thim all, fernint their face or behint their back, to say any- 

but what’s truth o’ me or thim that owns me! 
rs. W. Youare mistaken, Judy ; no one has ever said a word to me 
against you. 

Judy. They darn’t, my lady. 

Mrs. W. You have done yourself more harm than any one else 
could have done you. Still, 1 forgive you, and I will serve you if I can; 
but not now: you must suffer alittlé more first. Pride, and idleness, 
and vanity, must all be punished a little further before either I can help 
you, or you will profit by my help. Go home, good girl, for another 
month or two, and then come back to me again. 

Judy. You wouldn’t have a piece of an ould coat, my lady, nor an ould 
apron, nor an hankercher, that you could give me for kiverin’? I de- 
clare I’m a’most ashamed to face the people the way I am, with scarce a 
tack upon me. 

Mrs W. No, indeed, Judy, I have nothing to give that you will find 
useful, I fear; [can say nothing more at present. See, there are seve- 
ral of our friends outside waiting to see me. 

Judy. Well, I wish oe ladyship good mornin’, an, thanks for yer 
advice. An’ surely God he knows I did my best anyway ! 








PEACE CAMPAIGN’S OF ENSIGN FAUNCE. 


BY MICHAEL SOUTH. 
Resumed from the Albion of April 13. 


CHAPTER L,. 


It was perfectly natural that John Faunce, ambitious, energetic, and 
clever, and living in an age which, while variously described as an age 
of unbelief, of expediency, of barren materialism, on the one hand, as 
an age of hope and promise on the other, is agreed by all to be a time 
when it behoves a man to bestir himself, if he does not desire to be as 
far behind it as his own grandfather before he has made up his mind— 
it was natural, I say, that John should, before this colloquy with his 
uncle, have asked himself a few interesting questions respecting his 
own relation to this wonderful era. And these gradually resolved 
at into the main one, ‘* What can a man like me do in an age 

e this ?” 

We will not stay to inquire whether the ages really go important as 
itis reported to be by friends and foes, or if it may net have been puffed 
into notice ; nor whether other ages since the creation of the world, of 
no less mark, but less scribbled about, than this “‘ actual nineteenth 
century of ours,” have not settled inobtrusively down into the shadow 
of the past. But it is probable that in no period of our history could 
John Faunce, and those like him, have found themselves more at a loss 
for an answer in his question. 

Bred in that venerable nook, St. Pyne’s—imbued with the spirit of 
ancient lore—strong in prepossessions about as useful as King Arthur’s 
brand and King Arthur’s chivalry will be when, waking, according to 
the prophecy, from his enchantment and coming to exert his prowess 
as of old, the astounded monarch shall find the quarrels of nations set- 
tled by knights in broad-brimmed hats, and forthwith go back in dis- 

t to sleep for ever in Avilion—John had come out in the strong day- 

ht with such suddenness that he winked again, and now stared about 

as bewildered as Hendrick Hudson might be if, wearied of his nine 
pins in the Kaatskills, he were to come down to the river to which he 
gave a name, and to go aboard a Yankee steamer. The famous naviga- 
tor, remembering his ancient skill, and how he used to handle the trim 
ship Good Intent in a gale, would look scornfully for a minute at the 
funnel and paddle-box of the puffer, till, seeing the ungainly structure 
g° ahead in th - wind’s eye without sail or mast, he would imagine that 

e had only left his late dreamland fora stranger one. His bewilder- 
ment would reach its height when, after conversing for a few minutes 
with the practical gentleman from New York, chewing a quid near the 

wheel, he attempted to solve the problem of how such a magical coun- 
ny could be inhabited by such a matter-of-fact generation. 

know not how far gratitude to his uncle might have prevailed to bias 
John’s views, but since they last talked on the subject he had acquired 
a new and powerful, though invisible, adviser, whose influence kept him 
always in one @irection. His thoughts and his wishes were no longer 
his own private property. Many gay, bold resolves, that would for- 
merly have come rollicking in, and have jeered poor unaided conscience 
out of countenance, now cowered and whined like dogs in the presenco 
of a spirit. All, new and old, were arraigned at a certain feminine tri- 
bunal, where judgment was given by clearer feelings and less errin 
impulses than belong to the man soiled by daily contact with the world. 
In fact, the memory of John’s mistress was more potent than the pre- 
sence of most men’s wives, and he never thought of disputing Eleanor’s 


imaginary dictates. 

ad he consulted Mrs. Barker (which he did not) on the subject of 
these moral phenomena, she would certainly, in the name of the sex, 
have disclaimed as illegitimate any such influence over mankind. The 
good lady had an opportunity of lecturing on her fa te topic that 

y, ha been requested by Richard Faunce to set Mr. De Vere’s 
pro in a proper light before Amy. Accordingly, she had taken oc- 
casion to point out the impropriety of allowing her feelings to have a 
voice in the matter, hinting that she had not failed to detect a certain 
partiality for Trant—whereat Amy blushed excessively ; and ineulca- 
ting the necessity of excluding all other considerations than those of 

ure reason. She illustrated this theory by reference to the example 
she had herself set in espousing Mr. Barker, in whom she had seen, she 
said, nothing whatever to render him eligible, except his philosophy 
and his representation of being in flourishing circumstances. 

Now it happened, that while Mrs. Barker was enlarging on the sub- 
ject of her own discrimination in the selection of a helpmate, a servant 
entered with a message that a woman wanted to speak with her. On 
inquiring what she was like, she seemed to correspond to Puddicombe’s 
description of the person who had taken such an interest in Mr. Barker. 
She proved, in fact, to be the same; and during the interview that fol- 
lowed asserted her own prior claim to the title and dignities of Mrs. 
Barker, inasmuch as she had been espoused two or three years before 
by Mr. Barker, who, after disposing of all her available effects, had 
failed to see the good of sharing her society any ~~ and had accord- 
ingly disappeared ; and her attempts to discover him had ever since 


her way thither he had , in consequence of Puddicombe’s in- 
formation, to intercept her, and had sufficient influence to quiet her for 
a time ; but since an interview of the day before, in which he had sub- 
stituted defiance for promises, she had resolved to reveal the matter. In 
proof of her statement she produced a certificate of her marriage with 
the philosopher. . ; ; 

I regret to say that Mrs. Barker did not on this occasion display a 
consistency and firmness worthy of her strong mind, but very weakly 
went into hysterics, and afterwards inveighed against the behaviour of 
Mr. Barker most bitterly. He had not been seen since the night before, 
when his absence at dinner had been the more remarkable, since he was 

enerally very punctual in his attendance at meals. Inquiries failed to 
apres what had become of him ; and it shortly appeared that Mrs. 
Barker was not the only person likely to be affected by his departure, 
for Richard Faunce, on hearing of it, showed some anxiety, and a com- 
munication with his old clerk, Mr. Weekes, did not tend to remove his 
uneasiness. He immediately sat down and wrote letters to several 
persons with whom Mr. Barker had of late been in the habit of trans- 
acting business for him, despatching them to the post by a special mes- 


senger. 
Though the Vicar was unaware of his brother's reasons for ree & 
hedid not fail to moralize on Mr. Barker's delinquency, and on Richard's 
mistaken policy in trusting him so much ; at the same time expressing 
his intention of immediately departing with Amy to St. Pyne’s, towards 
which his thoughts had of late Cooat more restlessly than ever. 

‘** Since I have been here, John,” said the old gentleman, sl have 
heard opinions which have surprised and alarmed me,—opinions which 
strike at the root of all that men have hitherto held worthy, elevating, 
god-like. Why, good Heavens, if they were universal, if my parishion- 
ers were infected by them, I and my office would alike be anomalous. 
Instead of peaceful men doing their duty in their own state of life, do- 
cile, reverent, and confiding, I should pour my precepts into the deaf 
ears of a discontented, unhappy, insubordinate community, if commu- 
nity they could be called, where each would be for himself. No hum- 
ble, trusting soul, would be led by me on its pilgrimage, for humility 
and faith would be extinct ; no doubting, embarrassed spirit, would 
look to me for guidance, for I should be talking in a dead language. [ 
declare to you, John, that I have felt of late as if walking ina 4 
mare among grimacing skeletons : I have looked on the tree of life, 
stript of its graceful foliage. Under such ixfiuences as surround me, 
I can conceive a practical mind inevitably tending to the grossest ma- 
terialism, and a weak one ceasing to believe in anything ; and, once 
imbued with them, the unsheltered human soul will stand, as houseless 
= does on this earth, with nothing between his bare head and the 

nfinite.” 

In these confessions of Mr. Faunce the acute reader will discern the 
sad consequences of being behind the age. Seen from the rear its as- 
pect is, doubtless, stern and unpromising enough, and altogether ditfer- 
ent from that which it presents to those who have the happiness to run 
by its side, and to gaze on its brazen and gilded front. 

Richard Faunce remained at home all the next day, awaiting answer 
to the letters he had sent. He had never before appeared so unlike 
himself. It was nothing new to him to have great stakes depending on 
a throw; but then the chances had been estimated with a sagacity that 
went far to ensure success, and would speedily redeem failure; where- 
as, with regard to Mr. Barker's proceedings, he was altogether in the 
dark, or had only learnt enough to make him fear the worst. He was 
at once irritable and abstracted; asked questions without attending to 
the answers; and when the Vicar communicated his intention of leav- 
ing Basnet House immediately, he merely said, ‘‘ Indeed!” and resum- 
ed his hurried pacing of the room. 

Next morning at breakfast he cast a quick, anxious glance at the 
door, every time it opened, anticipating the arrival of letters. At last 
they came. He seized his own and tore open the first; then took the 
remainder with him to his own room without speaking, and shut himself 
in. Twoor three hours afterwards a servant went up and knocked; 
receiving no answer, he opened the door and found Mr. Faunce on the 
floor in a fit. 

It appeared that Mr. Barker, on finding that Mr. Faunce’s public avo- 
cations left him very little control over his private ones, had conceived 
the idea of appropriating as much as possible of that gentleman’s pro- 
perty to his own use; in effecting which design he had been greatly as- 
sisted by a power, that he had, ty dint of perseverance wt care, ac- 
quired, of imitating Mr. Faunce’s signature with ingenuity and exact- 
ness; and this power he had proceeded to exercise in a series of sales 
and transfers indicative of much prudence and judgment. In fact, the 
whole proceeding would have been quite a model in its way, had not the 
mal a propos appearance of the first Mrs. Barker injured the symmetry 
of the design by compelling him to finish it in haste. 





While Mr. Faunce lay insensible awaiting the arrival of a surgeon, 
Mr. Rush chanced to enter the room where Mr. Namby was seated with 


his hand su rting his head, and his eyes fixed on the table in intense 
and qnerowio meditation. ¥ 


would have been quite as easy to carry about a railway itself as the 
capital representing it. The smallest sum became a sinking-fund if the 
owner happened to tumble overboard with it in his pocket. The truth 
of the axiom in political economy, that labour is the source of wealth, 
was finely illustrated when it took a man a couple of days’ hard work 
to pay his t gny & bill in the next street ; while his second half-year’s 
rents would be due again before the first could possibly be collected. 
Taxation, of course, would have been out of the question, even with 
Hercules for a tax-gatherer. Consequently the Spartans, with all their 
heroism, virtue, and independence, are to be placed at zero in the scale 
of nations, inasmuch as they never knew the blessings of a surplus 
revenue. 

CHAPTER LI. 


As soon as Richard was again able to command his thoughts, his first 
care was, despite the admonitions of his physician, to send for Mr. 
Weekes, his clerk, and enter into an elaborate discussion on the state of 
his affairs. To him, with his energies enfeebled by sickness, they ap- 
peared so hopelessly involved, and the difficulty of even approximati 

to a correct calculation of his losses so insurmountable, that a secon: 
attack was the result. 

On his partial recovery from this, he made no farther effort to disen- 
tangle his affairs ; heeven made no farther allusion to them. He would 
sitfor hours without a spark of his old animation and machine-like en- 
ergy of thought, ap ven brooding over some recollections ; yet no re- 
pe appeared from his meditations. 

It seemed strange that a gentleman of so much benevolence as Mr. 
Namby should never have gone near his friend Richard Faunce in his 
illness ; yet such was the case. The fact was, he was busy about other 
moreimportant and extensive exercises of philantropy than attending 
toa sick friend. He had just completed on paper the scheme of a model- 
prison, where the erring inhabitants were to be gently seduced back to 
the paths of virtue by all manner of Elysian pleasures ; and the finer 


| feelings of human nature, always peculiarly powerful and sensitive 


in criminals, were to be touched, in order to bring the offenders into 
tune with society. 

Mr. Rush, however, had frequently tried to visit his chamber, but had 
always, by Richard’s orders, been denied admittance. As soon as the 
patient came down stairs again, he seized the opportunity to rouse hin 
to an interest in his old pursuits by the old arguments and incentives : 

“ His friends greatly missed his powerful support ; there was an open- 
ing just now for Mr. Faunce to obtain fresh popularity by a new agita- 
tion.” ‘* Wake up, my dear sir,” said the little man ; “ or, bless my 
= at the pace we’re going, you'll find yourself altogether in the 
lurch.” 

At length Mr. Rush succeeded in rousing him, but in a different way 
from what he intended ; for his patron turned angrily round upon 
him : 

** Once for all,” he said, raising himself in his chair, ‘ let there be 
an end of this hypocritical foolery. What do you or I care for the peo- 
ple,or progression, or any of your other favourite stalking-horses ? Keep 
these themes for the public.” 

Mr. Rush’s attempts to pacify his patron were so impatiently receiv- 
ed, that he thought it best presently to retreat. 

«* But, uncle,” said John, ‘* Mr. Rush is so far right, that you still 
possess your former station and influence. Why should your losses pre 
vent you from using them ?” 

** Boy, boy, don’t you see the absurdity of talkingso ? What station, 
what influence, had 1 that canbe useful now? You tell me to use my shot 
when [ have no powder left. Have I not always impressed on you that 
my chief reliance was on a reputation for wealth and prudence? And 
I have lost it. To think that I who, never before in a long busy life, 
made a false step, should have fallen into the error of the veriest green- 
horn, in trusting that man! Had I youth, and the energy of youth, I 
might yet retrieve myself ; but I am too old to begin again.” 

John was so unused to see emotion of any kind shown by his uncle, 
that the tone in which these words were pronounced seemed to him, by 
mere force of contrast, very pathetic ; and he hastened to assure him of 
his sympathy. Richard shortly desired him to keep his sympathy for 
those who wanted it. He retained all his old contempt for weak displays 
of feeling ; but his faithless nerves, shaken by illness, no longer second- 
ed his spirit. His decision of manner was exchanged for testiness ; his 
calm disregard of contradiction for impatience at the slightest opposi- 
tion. The lens that had so long concentrated his energies was broken, 
and they were scattered and powerless. 

He grew daily feebler in mind and body, and his medical attendants 
recommended change of scene as the best chance of ——— the tone 
of both. The Vicar, eagerto return home, at once suggested St. Pyne’s 
as the most desirable change for his brother. Richard made no objec- 
tion ; and it was settled they should set out forthwith. : 

Mr. De Vere’s conduct fully bore out Mr. Faunce’s encomiums on his 

rudence ; for, as soon as the news of the latter’s misfortune got wind, 

e ceased his visits altogether. The only news of Mr. Barker was con- 





“I’ve been thinking,” said he, looking up at Mr. Rush, ‘ what on 
earth it could be owing to.” 
. ¥ ta are alluding to our friend’s erroneous conduct ?” said Mr. 
ush, 
“Tam,” said Mr. Namby. “It baffles calculation. It could not be 
owing to any sort of bigotry, for no man was ever more free from it.” 
‘*No man could be more unencumbered in the onward march,” said 
Mr. Rush. ‘He was completely stript for the race; utterly divested 
of all prejudice and humbug, was Barker. I did not think he would 
have deserted the cause—and done it, too, without giving me an oppor- 
tunity of sharing his exile. He has gone, sir, and lett me to fulfil my 
mission alone and unsupported. Often shall I pause in the glorious 
omy and turn in vain to seek the responsive glance of Barker ; often 
8 a ah ” 

Here Mr. Rush’s voice failed him, breaking down under the influence 
of the affectionate vision. 

‘*My mind sometimes misgave me,” said Mr. Namby, ‘“‘ when I saw 
our friend’s indifference about educating the working classes. I thought 
no good could come of his lukewarmness on that head.” 

“True,” said Mr. Rush; ‘‘but you see he was a pioneer—capital with 
the pickaxe and shovel, but no great hand at recruiting, or drilling, 
ped getting over the ground. We must have a division of labour, you 

now.” 

However, the idea eventually took deep root in Mr. Namby’s mind, 
that Mr. Barker’s delinquency was owing to his indifference on the sub- 
ject of popular education. ButI am disposed to attribute it rather to 
his peculiar philosophy. 

r. Barker had gone through life asking his favourite question,— 
What’s the good of it? As he was entirely free from the misleading in- 
fluences of imagination or sentiment, his inquiries had tended greatly 
to concentrate his aim in life, and to shut up innumerable seductive 
avenues that lead astray such theorists or practical men as admit moral 
considerations into their calculations. Besides greatly simplifying his 
individual train of thought, it enabled him at once to bring all theories 
and doctrines, however complex, to a recognized standard, and to deter. 
mine their expediency by estimating the chances of pecuniary profit or 
loss attending their adoption. It is a capital principle, very portable, 
capable of application by the most limited intellects, and adapts itself 
to the dimensions of the subject to be measured with the facility of one 
of Milton’s devils, that could vie in stature with an archangel or shrink 
himself to suit the narrow proportions of Pandemonium. The case of 
a prodigal son, or a discontented colony, is settled in a moment; it is 
clearly for the paternal interest to leave the undutiful offspring to his 
chaff and husks. National prosperity is estimated, not by the moral 
standing of the people, but by the state of the revenue,—not by the 
mos maa of the community, but by its cravings; and national inde- 
pendence, not by the people’s contempt of luxuries but by their means 
of possessing them. hereas the speculator, who goes about to mea- 
sure opinions by their moral tendencies, besides being somewhat cloudy 
and indefinite in his language, is obliged to appeal to qualities and feel- | 
ings which many of our deepest thinkers and most ingenious politicians 
do not possess. 

_ The partans, says the historian (Mr. Ex-Parte,in a forthcoming an- 
cient history), were remarkable for courage, virtue, independence, and 
simplicity. They were inflexible in morals, and invinciblein war. He- 
Toism, both in its active and passive forms, was carried to a height al- 
most fabulous; and names appear in the annals of the State that man- 
kind have ever since held in honour. The system of legislation that 
led to these results might possibly have been considered respectable, 
but for a fatal mistake that rendered it ridiculous. Their chief law- 
giver, probably with a view of escaping the labyrinths of finance and 
the inconvenience of budgets, discouraged the use of money. To that 





end he coined it of iron, and so heavy in proportion to its value, that a 
aig small capitalist might easily have more than he knew what to do | 
with. Transfer of stock must have been effected through the agency 





been vain, till she received tidings of his being at Basnet House. On 


of a wheelbarrow; and (if there had been railways in those days) it 





gained in a letter to Mr. Rush, bearing the postmark of the nearest sea- 
port, in which he stated that he “‘ had sought a more congenial clime,” 
leaving Mr. Rush in doubt as to whether he had gone to the United 
States or Botany Bay. 

CHAPTER LI. 


It was matter of wonder to Amy that the prospect of returning home 
did not delight her as much as she would have expected. It was not the 
fine house that charmed her here ; for, after all, she preferred St. Pyne’s : 
nor the beautiful grounds, for she thought her old flower-bed worth 
the whole park. It was very mysterious, but she certainly did not feel 
at all glad. 

The day before they were to depart she went to take leave of the Lar- 
ries, the only acquaintances she had in the village. With them she was 
a great favourite; the junior branches in particular quite adored her, 
and testified their affection after a fashion that would have been 
equally gratifying if it had partaken less of the nature of an assault: 
for she always departed from these friendly interviews in a state of 
general dishevelment. They would quit the most fascinating pursuits 
—such as torturing the cat, making dirt-pies on the doorstep, cutting 
the palisades and their own fingers with Larry’s razors, surreptitiously 
abstracted for that purpose, or making predatory excursions into the 
pantry and store-room—to welcome her. Accordingly as soon as she 
appeared in sight, brightening the dull little street like a judicious 
touch of positive colour in a picture, the garden gate opened and out 
streamed a flood of pinafores, surrounding her immediately, while the 
wearers screamed an individual and collective greeting. 

** Children, let Miss Faunce alone!” cried Mrs. Larry from the win- 
dow, as she beheld her dragged through the gate by the officious hospi- 
tality of her young friends. ‘Bless me! you're pulling her to pieces. 
Paulina, let go her dress; Tom, take your hand out of her pocket, 
sir !” 

Tom obeyed, bringing with it some sugar-plums, which he retired to 
discuss in private. 

‘* Don’t encourage them, Miss Faunce; give them an inch they’ll— 
What, you’re at it again, Miss Paulina! Dick, don’t be offering Miss 
Faunce your dirty whistle ; she doesn’t want to blow it.” 

Dick, a sturdy gentleman of three, with a brown face and a white 
head, immediately performed a solo on the instrument, to show her what 
a treat she was denying herself. F 

‘* Well, Miss Faunce” (as she came in), ‘‘s0 you’re going, are you? 
There’s nothing like moving. I’m so much used to it myself, that I 
rather like it. Packing-up is my forte. When you've been a soldier’s 
wife as long as I have, you won’t mind it in the least, especially with 
such a husband as mine; for Larry is of no more use in these matters 
than one of the children.” : 

Her own aptitude for a migratory sort of life, and the ingenious 
schemes invented by her to facilitate the transport of her chattels, 
formed her favourite topics of conversation ; and she proceeded to show 


'Amy how the sofa she was sitting on fitted apy sok eg 


in the next room, while the large arm-chair made a beautiful bed, by 


' Jetting down the back and pushing up the front with a screw; with ma- 


ny stmilar devices. 

«¢ Here comes somebody you'll be glad to see, if I’m not mistaken,” . 
said Mrs. Larry presently, in a knowing manner. Amy looked out and 
blushed—it was Trant approaching with Captain Larry. The latter 
was looking more than usually careworn, until they were hailed by 
Mrs. Larry from the window, when he made an evident attempt to look 
bright and cheerful. ; 

Well might Larry, poor soul, look downcast. He had just then 
been telling Trant, how, with the unselfishness that often so strangely 
characterises those who live in a perpetual struggle with the world— 
he, Larry, who, Lord help him, never yet had his own chin above the 
water, had been stretching a hand to help his wife’s brother out of some 

uniary difficulties ; the consequence of which piece of imprudent 
umanity was, that both were now likely to be immediately submerged. 
There was no help for it, he said; he had no friends to look to for assis- 
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tance; and after all his struggles, he should be obliged to leave the 
a went up tothe window to greet Mrs. Larry: he did not see 
Amy at first, till his attention was drawn to her by aslight scream, eli- 
cited by Tom, who, having finished the sugar-plums, had reappeared 
and scrambled into her lap, and, in a fit of irrepressible affection, had 
pitten her cheek. 

“J suppose,” remarked Trant, when the nature of the casualty 
was explained, ‘the little fellow very naturally took it for a peach. 

Amy’s blush at the compliment quite smothered the mark of the 


bite Don’t be putting nonsense in her head,” said Mrs. Larry; ‘1 can 
tell you,” she whispered confidentially across the window sill, “ you 
needn't be flattering herintoliking you. If you’d seen her colour when 
she saw you coming,—2h, you men, you men!” . : 

This interjection was meant to imply, that a propensity to trifle with 
female hearts was a characteristic of the male sex generally. Mrs. 
Larry never let a flirtation between any of her young friends languish 
for want of such timely hints and comfortable assurances as would be 
likely to promote it ; and would take as much pains with a love affair as 
if she had a reversionary interest in its successful termination. She 
might certainly claim the merit of awakening Trant to a sense of Amy’s 
partiality for him ; for his total lack of vanity had in this instance quite 
gounterbalanced his usual penetration. 

« Come; don’t affeet unconsciousness,” said Mrs. Larry, in reply to 
his look of surprise ; ‘‘ you'll say next, I suppose, that you never tried 
to make yourself agreeable to her, and that she was not the attraction 
that drew you so often to Basnet House, and that you would not be atall 
disappointed if im thought she didn’t care a straw about you—eh ? Ah, 
Master Trant, [ suspect you're asly one!” And Mrs. Larry followed 
up this delicate strain of raillery by a good-natured ironical laugh. 

The last supposition was skilfully put. ‘« Would he, or not,” heasked 
himself for the first time definitely, “‘ be disappointed to find that Amy 
would not remember him with more than ordinary kindness and inter- 
est? Amy, with whom he was on terms of such perfect unreserve as 
are rare On so short an acquaintance, and which had failed (though such 
intimacy seldom does) to reveal anything that could offend so fine a taste 
as his? A look at the glowing face seen over Tom’s shoulder, the white 
teeth glancing in her merriment, made the answer more than doubtful. 
He must try to find out the fact. 

« You might do worse, I can tell you,” resumed Mrs. Larry, who, 
during Trant’s cogitations, had been replacing with pins a lost button 
on the lower integuments of the struggling Dick ; ‘‘ and ’tis time to be 
looking about you. 1 suppose you know you're to be a captain direct- 
1 »” 
Je How so?” asked Trant again, in surprise at her communication. 

‘* Why, you're next for purchase, ain’t you? And Jessamy’s going 
out. He says it’s disgust with the service ; / know it’s debt.” And 
here, with many nods and winks, Mrs. Larry, who had a minute knowl- 
edge of the private affairs of every man in the regiment, proceeded to 
tell him of many extravagances and losses at play, of which she affirm- 
ed Jessamy to have been guilty. 

Trant did not pay much attention to her. His heart, soft asachild’s, 
was pained to remark the assumed gaiety of Larry, who made futile ef- 
forts to take his usual interest in the proceedings of his descendants, 
though the forced smile kept dying away into a quiver, and the cloud 
never cleared from his forehead. It was sad to see the poor man’a dis- 
tress, and Trant was glad when Amy took leave and proceeded home- 
ward under his escort. 

Amy long remembered this last walk with Trant. John was not there 
to take him away into dry discussions out of her reach ; and he was, as 
always, kind, but more sedulous to amuse her, more mindful of the small 
amenities that psss unchallenged the outposts of the female heart, thar 
was his custom, and the road seemed to her much too short. 

He spoke of Larry, whom he had known long ; and his kind heart and 
warm feeling ; and then (influenced, probably, by the remembrance of 
Larry’s present anxiety) remarked on hisimprudence in marrying. But 
this Amy would by no means admit. She was sure his was a character 
that would never have appeared half so pleasant and amiable in any 
other than a domestic light—stripped of his household virtues, he would 
be Gaaeee and unifiteresting ;and this view she proceeded to illus- 
_ They had passed the park gates as she was speaking, and were now 
in the avenue, which was bordered on each side by evergreens and 
creeping plants. Before two of these last, set near together, Amy stop- 
ped, directing Trant’s attention to them. Neither had fulfilled the in- 
tention of the planter. One had adapted itself to the frail stick it crept 
on, and "pe out no shoots or leaves, had twined round it in a si 
i g - The other, too strong for its prop, had shot forth luxuri- 


breaking it down, and now trailed its green lea i 
, ves and bright 
yellow flowers in the dust. . : 


‘Which of these,” said Amy, looking quaintly up in Trant’s face, 
‘do you prefer as a specimen of the plant ?” 

“ You are right,” said Trant. That (pointing to the first ‘‘ has been my 
type, hitherto. I have felt it more strongly since you have been here. 
Yes, Miss Amy, the glimpse of home flashed on me from your family 
circle has been like the morning sun shining in the eyes of a sluggard 
~-already I am half awake to the fresh air, the scent of flowers, and 
the distant hum of men. To-morrow I shall relapse into solitude and 
savagery.” 

‘‘]t is impossible,” said Amy, “that you, who are quite a philoso- 
pher, and so wise and clever that even John looks up to you, can have 
derived any serious benefit from the acquaintance.” 

“Supposing me to be the imaginary Solomon that you describe,” said 
Trant, smiling, ‘‘ why should it be, therefore, beyond; the power of 
heat to thaw me? As Shylock might say, Hath not a philosopher feel- 
ings? Hath he not sympathies? If you isolate him, will he not 
wither ? and if he get a glimpse of beauty and gladness, will he not re- 
joice ? Trust me, you have planted a green spot in my memory. And 
now, good-bye. I shali often hear of you from your brother.” 

He held out his hand; Amy hesitated to take it. 

“It seems so strange to take leave of you, who seem already such 
an old aequaintance,” said Amy. ‘‘ Are we never to see you any 
more?” Her voice was a little broken, and the inquiring eyes raised 
to Trant’s face were filled with tears. Amy was sadly deficient in the 
art of disguising her feelings. 

“I will hope so,” replied Trant, who wes beginning to give Mrs. 
Larry credit for more discernment than himself. ‘I should be grieved, 
indeed, to think otherwise.” And taking her hand, he shook it warmly, 
and walked abruptly away. 
_ A hundred paces off he turned to look back, and saw her still stand- 
ing in the sunshine where he had left her. There she continued to 
stand, her head drooping, and her lifted eyes watching him as well as 
the could through their veil of moisture. He, gifted as he was, and 
With a mind fitted for the highest companionship, would never (thus ran 
her sorrowful meditation) remember the little silly girl who had felt 
such pleasure in his society,—but she—ah, she would always think of 
him, and wish for his happiness ! 

And so, he being out of sight, she walked slowly away to the house, 
fecling herself for once the most forlorn little thing that bright spring 
sun was shining on. 

Trant went back next day to head-quarters, John being now able to 
resume his duties. As Mrs. lay had foretold, Jessamy’s retirement 
Was in the next gazette; but to the surprise of the regiment, Harkett, 
Trant’s junior, got the step. Trant had, from some unexplained cause, 
neglected to purchase. About the same time Larry got a letter from 
his a ent, in orming him that a sum of money, sufficient to release him 
from his present difficulty, had been placed to his account by an un- 
known friend, 
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NEALE’S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF KENT. 
The Life of Field-Marshal his Ro yal Higt j i 
pond Edward Duke of Kent; with E fre 

MAS Ree ence, and Original Lelene never vaiore published, By Erskine Neale, 
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» and he set them an example in his own person 


such as even few private 
cquaily attentive te her aly oe offer. Queen Charlotte was 


. whatever un 1 liarities sh 
= , popular peculiarities she 
nant oes and no one could accuse either paneut of inculcating 
Poa 80 Lay Shige gr Wi or of allowing any approach to irregularity of 
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b y that notions of the royal nature not quite consistent with the 
public opinion that wits and philoso 
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Splendour which parental parsimony did ee 
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sons broke loose and went in different ways according to their natures, 
—the Duke of York one way, the Duke of Clarence another, the Duke 
of Cumberland another, the “‘spem is” very many ways. The 
Dukes of Kent and Sussex too went their own way, though more re- 
spectably ; and in short, the Duke of Cambridge was the only one of 

e sons who did not give uneasiness or offence to the paternal mind, 
either by public scrapes or public opposition. 

Of all the children, Edward Duke of Kent was the one that in regu- 
larity of conduct, business habits, activity, and sober energy, #p- 
proached most nearly to the character of his father ; he was an enlarged 
and very much improved edition of George the Third. Yet he was the 
only son whom the King, the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Minis- 
try, (no doubt, under orders,) not only neglected and opposed, but 

sitively spited and tormented through life. The reason of this has 

een sought for in the liberal political and religious opinions of the 
Duke of Kent: but the ill-feeling seemed to begin before such opinions 
could have been displayed. The Duke of Sussex, too, was as liberal, 
and in his marriage exhibited more public opposition; yet, though 
coldly looked upon, he was not so positively oppressed as Kent. The 
subject is perhaps what the late Mr. D’Israeli would have termed a 
branch of aeeret nisteny ; unless we assume that the independence, firm- 
ness, and severity of spirit which characterized the Duke in after life, dis- 
played itself in boyhood in a manner that deeply sinned against the 
formalities of a palace. The only ground, however, that we have for 
this conjecture, is an anecdote told by the Duke’s tutor, the late Bishop 
Fisher, in the presence of Mr. Neale himself. 

“ At Kew Palace there was a time-piece highly prized by George the Third; it 
was a clumsy affair; there was nothing particular in its construction, or ingenious 
about its movement. The only attraction it possessed arose from its historical as- 
sociations. It had belonged, if my 'y rightly serves me, to the youthful Duke 
of Gloucester, son of Queen Anne. One morning the pedestal of this relic was 
found vacant, and the time-piece eel 5 on the ground, awreck. It had been 
battered by some heavy instrument, lay shivered in fragments. Repair was 
hopeless. The dial was damaged irreparably. The King’s displeasure was not 
light; and immediate inquiries were instituted. They issued in no satisfactory re- 
sult: the culprit could not even be guessed at; noone had witnessed the disaster ; 
no one could explain its occurrence. After many hours had elapsed, by mere 
chance a question was put to Prince Edward. ‘I id it,’ wasthe instant and un- 
hesitating reply. ‘But,’ said one party, anxious to screen the intrepid boy, (I sus- 

ected, from a little tremor in the voice, that it was the Bishop himself,) ‘ Your 
eee Highness did it by accident?’ ‘No; Idid itintentionally.’ ‘But your Roy- 
al Highness regrets what you have done?’ ‘No; notatall.’ ‘Notsorry?’ ‘No; 
I may be sorry for it to-morrow, but I certainly am not sorry for it now.’ It was im- 
game to get over this avowal. The Prince was punished, and not slightly. The 

ishop paused, and then added in a low but — tone, ‘When was it other- 
wise, in childhood or manhood? when, and where 7’ 

“Mrs. Fisher interposed. The tenderest and most vigilant of nurses, she saw at 
a glanee the invalid’s emotion, and was most desirous to terminate it; her wish was 
to stem the tide of these reminiscences at once. 

«The anecdote is complete, is it not, Bishop?’ 

“*Not quite. The boy was father to the man. 
the secret of many of the after sorrows of his life. With him truth was omnipo- 
tent: he could not dissemble; Were those who in a measure controlled his destiny 
able justly to estimate his character! could they appi®ciate it? didthey? I fear 
not.’ ” 

The severe domestic discipline which George the Third maintained 
over his family, to the great delight of that large class of ‘‘ respectable 

ople” who are taken by appearances, was carried out more steadily 
in the case of the Duke of Kent than could be well managedas regarded 
his elder brothers, who remained at home. In 1785, in his eighteenth 
year, Prince Edward entered the Army; and was sent from the gaye- 
ties and temptations of town to prosecute his military studies at Lune- 
burg in Hanover, under a German Commandant and Governor. Here 
the persecutions and troubles of his life began, and may be said to have 
never ceased. His superior officer and tutor was a military martinet, 
after the strictest Prussian fashion of the day ; he also illustrated in 
perfection the then popular notion of the pride and meanness of the 
Germans. The allowance for Prince Edward was a thousand a year; 
out of which the sum of one guinea and a half per week, sometimes 
melted down by military forfeits to twenty-two shillings, was allowed 
him for personal expenses ; the tutor maintaining the establishment on 
the most niggardly footing in order to make a purse for himself. Mr. 
Neale also represents the Duke as complaining in after life of having 
been subjected to a system of espionage and having his letters to Eng- 





In this trait of character lies 








ing the a every morning at five o'clock; and as he always attended himself, no 
officer could of course feel ita hardship to do so. The improvement which thus 
took place among the military gradually extended to their civil acquaintances ; and 
His Royal Highness thus became instrumental in improving both. 

“ Gambling also —— to a great extent; but his Royal Highness never touch- 
edacard, and asthe early parades compelled its former military votaries to retire 
early to bed, gambling as well as drinking fell into disuse.” 

In 1800 the Duke of Kent left North America, accom 


ied b 
various valedictory addresses. In 1802 he received his 4 mee 





land intercepted; while he justly enough observes, that the military 
system in which the Prince was then trained gave him those habits of 
exactness and severity that subsequently rendered him ungepnine 
with the British Army. After a year of discomfort, Prince Edward 
was removed to Geneva, but still under the same control, with still 
eg vexation. The allowance was increased to 6,000/ a year; but 
Prince’s pocket-money was kept the same : he was subjected to 
the more than annoyance of having a valet forced apes him whom he 
disliked, and whom he suspected of being a spy; while at Geneva he 
was thrown into the company of young Englishmen of rank very much 
inferior to his own but possessing a far larger command of money, and 
making of course a much better appearance than himself. The natu- 
ral result was the foundation of a load of debt, which pressed upon him 
through life, and may be said to have embittered it. Both the Duke 
and his biographer, it appears, attributed all he suffered to the King : 
but we think that unlikely. The King, with the Prince of Wales anu 
the Duke of York before his eyes, might naturally enough wish his 
younger sons removed from London; and he had very strict notions of 
authority and discipline ; but the niggardliness of the whole manage- 
ment would seem more ascribable to the parsimonious Queen, and to 
supply evidence of the opinion generally entertained, that she narrowly 
and unjustly favoured the Germans. The Prince at last found the life 
he led so irksome, that he secretly left Geneva and returned to London. 
It was do doubt a disrepectful course, but nothing to be compared with 
that breach of naval discipline which induced the Duke of Clarence to 
bring home his ship because he got tired of the station to which the 
Admirality had ordered him. rince Edward, however, was directly 
subjected to a punishment intended to be as severe; and the indirect 
effects were perhaps more unfortunate, by increasing the evil estimate 
in which he was held. He was peremptorily ordered to Gibraltar, and 
to embark within twenty-four hours after the receipt of theorder. On 
the night of his departure he was admitted to a cold and formal inter- 
view with the King, of a few minutes’ duration, and then packed off 
for —— duty, without any outfit or the means of purchasing one. 
The consequence was an addition to his debt; which in the course 
of years was considerably increased by ill-luck,—no fewer than six 
equipments, valued at 30,000/, in the aggregate, having been lost by 
wreck or taken by the enemy. Why they were not insured does not 
appear. 
he exile to Gibraltar, however, gave Prince Edward an opportu- 
nity of seeing hard service, which he would not have attained had he 
been a favoured son. Having been appointed Colonel of the Fusiliers, 
he carried out his German notions of discipline so stringently as to 
render himself very unpopular with the men. In the case of another 
Colonel this might have passed unnoticed ; but ears at home were greedy 
for complaints against the King’s son; and in 1791 he was ordered to 
Canada as a further unishment. His nominal allowance at Geneva 
while under Baron Wangenheim had been 6,000/.; when sent on ser- 
vice in the public capacity of Colonel of a regiment, it was cut down to 
5,000/. Finding this sum insufficient for his position, and that his 
debts were still increasing, the Prince, in 1793, applied for permission 
to join the army under Sir Charles Grey, who was then engaged in the 
West Indies, waging Pitt’s little war against the little French settle- 
ments. This permission was granted; and the Prince, in one of his 
melancholy letters, written some time afterwards, seems to have enter- 
tained an angry notion that some had hopes of getting rid of him by 
the fortune of war. If such were really the case, there was a double 
disappointment. He not only escaped the ‘bloody war” and the 
** siickly season,” but greatly distinguished himself on every occasion. 
At St. Lucia he commanded the Grenadiers, whom he led to the assault 
on Morne Fortunée, and when the post was carried, planted the British 
colours with his own hand. For his gallant conduct in the West Indies 
the Prince received the thanks of both Houses of Parliament,—the only 
member of his family who earned that compliment for services actually 
— in the field; but it was probably no recommendation to 
avour. 

He could not, however, be altogether overlooked. — An accident com- 
poiies his return to England: on his recovery, Prince Edward, now 

uke of Kent, was appointed Commander-in-chief of the Forces in British 
North America, and took up his residence at Halifax in Nova Scotia. 
Of his conduct there Haliburton has left a general panegyrie in Sam 
Slick ; and has furnished some particulars of his military rule, ina 
letter written for the purpose of this biography. 

“ At the time of his arrival the habits of the garrison were very dissipated. The 
dissipation, indeed, was not confined to the military; the civil society partook of ‘t 
largely. Itwas no unusual thing to see gentlemen join a company of ladies in a 
state of intoxication; which would now be deemed very disgraceful, but which was 


then merely laughed at by the ladies themselves. His Royal Highness at once dis_ 








appointment as Governor of Gibraltar. At that time the British Army, 
though better than it had been at the breaking out of the Revolutionary 
war, had by no means reached the state of discipline to which it was 
afterwards brought by Arthur Wellesley and the Peninsular cam- 
paigns. The garrison of Gibraltar, alike removed from the presence of 
an enemy and the check of public opinion, was in a state of scandalous 
disorder and disorganization. Drunkenness was universal ; the conse- 
quent mortality great ; and the state of the soldiery almost incredible. 
Walsh, who in 1803 published a Journal of the late Campaign in 
Egypt, declares that “in no part of the world exist such repeated 
scenes of intoxication;” and speaks of “ soldiers and sailors literally 
lying in the streets in the most degrading state of inebriety.” Mr. 
Neale gives a still more disgraceful description of the garrison. 

“On the very day the Duke landed on the Rock, he had an immediate opportuni- 
ty of forming 4 lence of the extezior appearance of the troops, as they assem- 
bled in review order on the Grand Parade, and afterwards formed a line from thence 
to the Lieutenant-Governor’s quarters, wherethe Duke at first took up his residence. 
To describe the sloveuliness of their appearance, the total want of uniformity in 
their dress and appointments, the inaccuracy of their movements, and the unsteadi- 
ness of both officers and men, is beyond the power of language. Nor was their 
state of discipline less obnoxious to censure. The grossest irregularities charac- 
terized the bearing of the men when off duty. In the public streets, they might be 
seen by scores in a state of the most disgraceful intoxication, and altogether so 
clothed as to resemble a roving horde of lawless plunderers rather than drilled and 
organized soldiers. ‘ 

“ Complaints of their unrestrained licentiousness were rife on every side. 

“There were instances of the soldiers, at noonday, having seized females and 
carried them behind the bastions to brutalize and violate their persons by force. 
This was attested on oath. 

“ Discipline had become a byword. Every man did that which was ‘right in his 
own eyes. The Duke remained a silent, inactive, and disgusted spectator of such 
scenes for some days: he knew his duty, and although determined to do it, wished 
previously to ascertain whether the men were absolutely depraved and incorrigible, 
or whether the officers had been (as was certainly the fact) culpably careless, su- 
pine, and inattentive to their duty. His Royal Highness saw with great regret that 
much reproach was imputable to the latter. In the meantime, there did not pass 
a single day without complaint that the soldiers had committed some outrage on the 
persons or depredation on the property of the inhabitants; of mutiny towards the 
non-commiseioned officers, or of some military crime, such as drunkenness on 
guard or negligence of sentries on their posts: of minor offences the number was 
beyond belief.’ 

It was to remedy this state of things that the Duke of Kent was oP. 

inted, with full powers, and with promises of my both from the 

inistry and from his brother the Duke of York, then Commander-in- 
chief. By stringent regulations, by frequent and early parades, and 
by closing many of the wine-houses, (though their licences were & 
source of income to himself,) the Duke succeeded in restoring some de- 
gree of order, and, the best test of all, diminishing the mortality. This 
conduct of course was unpopular with the men, and not very favourably 
looked upon by the officers. Mr. Neale tells some apocryphal-looking 
stories about a conspiracy, in which some of the officers, headed by the 
second in command, were engaged to promote a mutiny among the 
men. The general scheme was to seize the Duke, put him on board a 
ship in the harbour, and send him home ; but a darker project it is said, 
was entertained by some, and they intended to shoot him in the mélée. 
On Christmas eve, 1802, an outbreak took place among the Royals: it 
was put down by the grenadier company of the Twenty-fifth, who fired 
upon a large party of the rioters sent to entice that corps to join them ; 
and five of them were wounded. On the 27th of December, the Twenty- 
fifth got drunk; and about a third of them riotously attacked the bar- 
racks of the Royals; but were repulsed by the artillery, assisted by 
the former mutinous regiment. In consequence of this outbreak, the 
Duke was ordered to return home, “to explain in person the circum- 
stances connected with the recent events that have occurred at Gib- 
raltar.” This, however, was a recall. He was not, indeed, deprived 
of his office, (which was administered by a Lieutenant-Governor) ; but 
all the departments of Government shifted off hearing his explanation ; 
nor, when the Duke of York some years afterwards wrote to him 
frankly that he never would be employed again, could sll his efforts 
obtain a court-martial, inquiry, or indeed an answer. So for as mili- 
tary or official was concerned, he was a doomed man. Mr. Neale 
states that his Il from Gibraltar was said to have been against the 
opinion of the King, and that the Prince of Wales loudly protested 
against its impolicy and injustice ; but that the Duke of York “ insisted” 
on the recall. 

During this time the Duke’s pecuniary embarrassments were increas- 
ing; indeed, embarrassment formed what in epic poetry would be 
called the action of the piece,—the beginning, the middle, and the end. 
The debt, begun in Germany and increased at Geneva for private ex- 
penditure, had the addititional load of military expenses and equip- 
ment added to it at Gibraltar. In America it was swelled by the ex- 

enses of staff, public table, and the style expected for a Prince of the 

oyal Blood ; a style, we suspect, ever present to the mind of the Duke 
of Kent, and to which everything else gave way. Whether this debt 
really needed to have been increased to the amount it reached, we do 
not undertake to determine. There is no doubt but that the whole 
treatment of the Duke of Kent was one of incredible meanness, spite, 
and purposed degradation, let it emanate from whom it would. The 
Dukes of York and Clarence received their Parliamentary provisions 
soon after they came of age; the Duke of Kent’s was postponed till he 
was thirty-three, causing an annual disadvantage to him of 12,000/. 
The Duke of York when he went to Holland received upwards of 
70,000/., and had besides the Bishopric of Osnaburg, worth about 
16,0007. a year. The Duke of Clarence on three several occasions had 
money granted him to pay his debts. The Duke of Kent had no ex- 
traneous assistance whatever. The King, it is said, promised tu pay 
his Gibraltar debt, and Pitt and Addington to make up the disadvan- 
tage arising from the long delay of his Parliamentary pension : but 
neither of these promises was ever fulfilled. The Duke himself made 
frequent efforts to reduce the accumulation of debt, and sometimes 
succeeded, by making sacrifices, or placing his whole income in the 
hand of trustees ; but he never shook off its oad, which towards the 
close of his career pressed heavily upon him. It is remembered by 
many, that on his marriage, he and the Duchess lived abroadin order 
to pay off some of his English encumbrances. Both the e and the 
Duchess, however, were exceedingly anxious that the present Queen 
should be bornin England. This was only accomplished with difficulty, 
and by the aid of private friends. The following is Mr. Neale’s ac- 
count of the embarrassments which attended the birth of one who is 
now the most powerful monarch in the world. 

“Tn a long letter, addressed to Dr. Rudge, dated Amorbach, 19th March, 1219, 
the Duke says— 

“ «The interesting situation of the Duchess causes me hourly anxiety ; and you, 
who so well know ny views and feelings, can well appreciate how eagerly desirous 
I am to hasten our departure for Old England. The event is thought likely to oc- 
cur about the endof next month. My wish is, that it may take place on the 4th of 
June, as this is the birthday of my revered father: and that the child, too, like him, 
may be a Briton-born.’ 

“In this patriotic desire the Duchess fully participated. Fresh sacrifices be- 
came necessary, in order to enable them to fulfil what was considered by their Roy- 
al Highnesses as no less a duty to the Royal Family and to the country, than to 
themselves and their expected infant; but so difficult was it found to procure the 
means for accom — this important object, that her Royal Highness had com- 
pleted the seventh month of her pregnancy, before, at its most dangerous period, 
she was enabled to set out rte England ‘Being literally prevented,’ was the 


expression of her royal husband, ‘from moving until then, through the want of 
means to meet the expenses of the journey.’ P 5d 

“One can with difficulty imagine a position more trying to the foolings of a hus- 
band and a prince. In his case such an exigency would appear ineredible, were it 
not supported by incontestable evidence. That it brands with cruelty the memory 
of other parties, and that written documents, still extant, support the charge, is a 
fact that defies contradiction. 7 ‘ : 
“The Duke's exigencies were known to the luxurious Sybarite at Carlton House. 
They were no secret to the Premier, Lord Liverpool. The Regent and his Minis- 
ters were fully cognizant of the Duke's intense, restless, and indescribable anxiety 
to reach England. They were aware of the situation of the Duchess. 
knew--none better than  § »—that that clear sighted woman was tremblingly alive 
to the im nee of her child being born in England, close to the seat of govern- 
quent, a under the surveillance, so to speak, of the Great Officers of State. They 
knew that both Duke and Duchess deprecated the idea of their child bei born 
abroad ; of its first seeing the light in a retired spot in Germany, and being subjected 
to the thousand-and-one rumours that might hereafter be raised relative to its iden- 
tity. Where was the affection of a brother? where the liberality of a prince ? 
on the ceaseless jealousy for the honour and interests of his-house, which one 
would suppose would animate the heir apparent to a throne? 
“Not the slightest effort was made by either Regent or Minister to relieve that 
noble spirit from the crushing anxiety which then oppressed him. "No tender of 











countenanced such conduct. Among the military he soon put an end to it by parad. 
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untitled, and comparatively speaking humble friends in England, made the re- 
— a and pom mm the difficulty. The eldest brother, the Regent, 
Virtual head of his house, was, if the slightest reliance is to be placed on written 
documents, desirous only to surround his 1 with future and fresh perpleniies. 
“ A gentleman whose opportunities for information were great, and whose 
testimony is above all suspicion, thus writes me in reference to this momentous 


“ ©The Regent, latterly, took great umbrage at the Duke, on two accounts. First, 
for Pts hang for such they are, Shich he itoednced in his memorial to the wd 
ment for the payment of his claims for remuneration for losses, and for fulfilment o' 
the promises made to him by Mr. Pitt. These facts related to the Duke of Clarence, 
and to the sums of money which his Royal Highness had received from Govern- 
ment. It was foreseen ‘hat these statements would give great offence ; but the 
Duke was resolute ; and in the memorial went—entire. The next ume the Duke 
met his brother, the Regent, at the Spanish Ambassador's, he shook hands with Os 
Duchess, but took not the slightest notice of the Duke! Another and further groun 


of offence was his coming trom Amorbach, against the express injunction of the 
Regent, for the confinement of the Duchess. It was intimated to him (if I can find 
his letter on this subject, I will forward it—it is preserved) that he would not be 


well received. This from a brother!’ : : 

“ Providentially, no injury resulted from the Duchess being obliged to travel at so 
late a period of her pregnancy; and the journey was accomplished in sufficient time 
toanswer the proposed object. On the 24th of May, 1819, a little Princess made 

arance at Kensington Palace ;—to be, ere many months passed, fatherless ; 
and within twenty years from that date, to ascend the throne of England. 

Within nine months of the birth of his daughter, the father was no 
more. He had retired to Sidmouth for the Duchess’s health. In the 
middle of January, he walked with Captain Conroy in the plantations, 
and got his boots “‘ thoroughly soaked.” Mr. Neale says he intended 
to change them, but was detained by the smiles of the baby princess : 
it was reported at the time that he laughed at the idea of wet boots 
hurting him. During dinner and the evening, he felt chilly and un- 
comfortable : his medical adviser, Dr. Wilson, preseribed ; but he de- 
clined to take the medicine, thinking he should be better after a night’s 
rest. Next day he was worse; rapid inflammation of the lungs set in, 
and hurried him off in a few days, in spite of the most active treatment. 
He died on the 23d January, 1820, in his fifty-third year; having been 
born on the 2d November 1767. 

The Reverend Mr. Neale anpees to have had access to the papers 
and correspondence of personal friends of the Duke; though in some 
cases he complains of information having been withheld, and in others 
where it was granted, that the grant was confined to inspection of cor- 
respondence, not to the permission of copying. [f these limited means 
were insufficient for a full picture of the Duke of Kent in his private 
capacity, they were enough to furnish materials for the life of a prince 
who lived so much in public. His military career was contained in re- 
cords of some kind: so were his Parliamentary and charitable meet- 
ing exertions,—for he was a steady, active, and most useful patron of 
numerous institutions; possessing considerable skill in managing an 
after-dinner audience, and appealing to the pocket at the melting mo- 
ment. More of his pecuniary story was also known than is often the 
ease with embarrassed princes. The Duke, feeling that he had nothing 
to conceal, was pertinacious in bringing his case before the Govern- 
ment in formal documents; und those failing, indirect appeals were 
made to the | ge by the Duke’s friends, with his sanction, through 
the press, and finally through Parliament. These things, though for- 
gotten now, caused excitement at the time, and possibly scandal in 
courtly minds, and are readily accessible to an inquirer. 

Mr. Neale has produced a clear narrative of the principal features 
in the life of the Duke of Kent, but without superseding the necessity 
of another biography even with existing materials. The substance of 
his book is too uncritical, the tone too uniformly panegyrical ; the style 
loose in texture, and too inflated. The author belongs to an indifferent 
school of composition, having engrafted the strained loftiness of the 
popular preacher upon the artificial wordiness of the magazine-writer. 
A graver fault in biography, is that dramatizing tendency which is 
most found among platform divines and Frenchmen, and by which a 
scanty substratum of fact is expanded into a dialogue and scene with 
internal evidence of the interpolations. This throws an unpleasant air 
of doubt over many of Mr. Neale’s representations : we never feel sure 
how much is the author's own account, unless he is actually quoting.— 
London Spectator. 
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Daly’s Irregulars, the detachment of the Rifles, and a wing of the 31st 
N.I. The . The main column in the following order :—The 
detachment of the 3lst Foot, two howitzers anda gun, the 23d N.I., 
Coke’s Infantry, two Ressallahs of Daly's Cavalry. The rear guard, 
in the following order :—Wing of the 3ist N.I., a gun, and two Ressal- 
lahs of Daly’scavalry. Strong flanking parties were to be thrown out, 
as the nature of the ground permitted. The country to the south of 
Peshawur is entirely under cultivation, with a moderately wide road, 
bounded by ditches across it ; and the way from the rendezvous to that 
side of the town lay through narrow lanes intersected by several small 
canals ; consequently there was a good deal of time occupied in getting 
the baggage off, and the main body did not move until about eight of 
clock, and the rear guard at about half-past eight. The troops were 
to have gone 14 miles on the first day (some accounts said 18), close to 
the foot of the hills where the road leads through a pass, the spot where 
the massacre of the 2d instant took place. It was reported that the 
Affreedies had thrown abarricade across the pass, and that they inten- 
ded to dispute the passage—if they did make a stand, there was some- 
thing done probably on the 10th inst. After forcing the pass, a portion 
of the troops were to remain in occupation of it, while the remainder 
advanced on Kohat. An officer of the 98th (Lieut. Grantham) had his 
tent rified on the night of the 7th inst. by thieves ; the gang amounted 
to ten or a dozen, some of whom overawed such of the servants as were 
awake, and prevented their giving the alarm, while the others strip ed 
the tent. Lieut. G. was asleep at the commencement, but waking just 
before the thieves left, he started up, and immediately received a severe 
wound on his left arm. The robbers appear to have got into the head 
quarters camp (although surrounded on three sides by a wall, and all 
about by a chain of sentries), on the night of the 8th, cut the heel-ropes 
of a horse, and were about to do the same with the head-ropes, when 
the animal began plunging and the alarm was given, which forced the 
thieves to make off without their anticipated booty.” 

The same journal of the 23d ult., gives the annexed account of the 
operations of the force, and their return from Peshawur, after having 
accomplished the object for which they had gone out :— 

We have letters from Peshawur, dated the 14th instant, from which we 
gather that there was a skirmishing both on the 10th and 11th, on the 
way from Muttunee to Kohat, and on the 13th, whilst the force was 
returning through the passes. The 3lst Native Infantry, and Coke’s 
Infantry have suffered severely—the latter are said to have behaved 
splendidly. Ensign W. H Sitwell was killed (cutto pieces)—and 
Lieutenant Hilliard, 23d, severely wounded. Only three or four 
European soldiers were wounded; they are said to have gone to 
their work very steadily, and did not fire till they were sure of their 
mark. The shrapnell from Fordyce’s guns astonished the insurgents 
more than anything else. The expedition seems to have been complete- 
ly successful ; no regular stand was made by the enemy, but a galling 
and uncertain fire was kept up in the passes. Six villages have been 
destroyed, and of course a number of the enemy, the amount of whose 
loss it is impossible to ascertain correctly. A force has been left to oc- 
cupy the pass near Muttunee—one correspondent says a party of Pol- 
lock’s levy, another, that a detachment of the Rifles and Coke’s Pun- 
jaub Infantry are in charge.”—Delhi Gazette, Feb. 23. 


A Monster Gun—A plan is before the Bombay Government for 
the removal to England of the great brass gun at Beejapore. It is the 
largest piece of ordnance in the world for its calibre ; an iron bullet 
weighing 2,6461b. would be required. This gun was cast for the native 
Princes of Beejapore in 1590, at Ahmednuggur, and thence moved to 
Beejapore ; in 1828 the Bombay Government was extremely desirous 
of sending it to England as a present to the King, but until the roads 
are improved it would be almost impossible to transport such a ponder- 
ous mass to the sea coast. 





THe Army tn Inp1A.—It will be most gratifying to the army to re- 
ceive another proof of the kindness and attention which Lord Gough 
always manifested towards the interests and welfare of those officers 
who have served under him and deserved well of their country. Shortly 
before his Lordship resigned the command of the army in India he ad- 
dressed to the Governor-General and the military secretary of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief letters strongly recommending to the favourable con- 





INDIA. 


Sixxim.—The following letter from Darjeeling, dated the 10th of 
February, as given in the Calcutta Englishmen of the 16th, gives the 
result of the late expedition into the Sikkim territory :— 

‘*We have appropriated all the Raja’s country on this side of the 

Great Runjeet river, leaving him only his barren hillg, out of which he 
may make what he can. No better arrangement eould have been made, 
as the country which is abandoned to the Raja is unproductive, and 
would have been expensive to hold. The portion retained will yield a 
revenue of 16,000 Co.’s rupees, and as the 6,000 annually paid to the 
Rajah will cease, the government will save 22,000 Co.’s rupees annu- 
ally. Should any further disturbance take place, it will soon be found 
where it originates, as it is certain the Raja has not the means to act 
by himself, and if his friends annoy us they must look out for them- 
selves. It is reported that he accuses the Chinese as his instigators in 
this business, but this is probably an excuse to screen himself. You 
shall hear more in a few days.” 

By this arrangement the country lying between Darjeeling and the 
Purneah frontier falls into the possession of our government, and the 
sojourners at the Bright Spot will no longer feel themselves insulated 
and detached. Their apprehensions will therefore, it is hoped, be 
calmed, and they will in future regard the Leptchas as peaceful 
neighbours. Our correspondent does not make it clear whether the 
boundary is to be continued along the right bank of the Great Runjeet 
to its source, or whether it follows the course of the Little Runjeet to 
its confluence with its larger namesake. From what he says about re- 
jecting the mountain country, we suspect the latter to be the arrange- 
ment; if'so the boundary will be in the valley immediately north of 
Darjeeling, terminating to the west at the mountain of Tonglo. If, on 
the contrary, it follows the Great Runjeet to its source, it will extend 
almost to the foot of Kanchinjinga, the Great Runjeet issuing from its 
lofty neighbour Wursing. It is a pity that Kanchinjinga itself is not 
included, since its ascent would have been an attempt worthy of the 
most enterprising traveller. The highest peak is marked on the map 
28,176 feet, and though that is an elevation never yet attained by 
mortal foot, there is no saying what may yet be accomplished, with the 
my in mountain journeys now attained. The unfortunate Raja 
will bitterly regret his inhospitality, for he will miss his 6,000 rupees 
from us, and the 16,000 which he drew from the forfeited territory. 
We haveheard no more of the troops reported to be assembling on the 
frontier of Cooch Behar, but it may be concluded that finding their de- 
monstration unavailing they will now quietly return home. 


PesHawur.—The following particulars of the murder of some ofour 
Sappers in the district of Kohat, and the march of a force from Peshawur 
for the punishment of their murderers, are from the Delhi Gazette of 
the 16th February :— 

* We have received letters up to the 9th inst., which state that about 
daybreak on the 2d instant, some of the Affreedi tribes inhabiting the 
Kohat hills set upon a party of the Sappers-who were employed on the 
roads ty that district, and put several of them to death. It was 
expected at first that asmall detachment would have marched on Thurs- 
day, the 6th, to visit the delinquents with punishment ; but, whether 
the insurgents were stronger than was at firstrepresented, or from some 
other cause unknown, the march of the party was postponed, and on the 
morning of Saturday the 9th, a strong force, under thé.command of 
Colonel Bradshaw, with the Conimander-in-Chief and Sir Colin Camp- 
bell in company, moved towards Kohat Notice had been given by the 
civil authorities that the villages of the offenders would be destroyed, 
and murder will be always thus avenged. We are informed that’ the 
force consists of—Fordyce’s T of Horse Artillery, two companies of 
the 6th Rifles, two companies (Grenadier and Light) of the 61st Foot, 
the 28d and 31st Native Infantry, one Ressallah 2d Irregular Cavalry, 
Daly’s Punjaub Cavalry, Coke’s Punjaub Infantry, Lumsden’s Guide 
Corps. The artillery took 100 rounds per gun, andi fourteen days’ pro- 
visions accompanied the force. A provost marshal had been appointed, 
and the most stringent orders given (and they will he strictly carried 
out) regarding marauding : all offenders taken in the act of plundering 
or burning are to be executed or flogged upon the spot. Four officers 
of the regiment left at Peshawur have been attached to the baggage, to 
see that the camels, &c., are kept in their By in the column, and 
are not allowed to lag or straggle. Officers of the staff and of regiments 
Were ordered to “ double up” in order to move as lightly as possible. 
Head-quarters camp was left standing and the officers remain. Colonel 
Mountain was left in c of the station.The rendezvous was on the 
— of the town, near the lines of the 7th Light Cavalry, at day break, 
and the column immediately commenced moving forward. The follow- 
ing was the order of march :—Advance guard, consisting of the guides, 
two guns, Ressallah of the 2d Irregular Cavalry, two Ressallahs of 


sideration of the Goverment three distinguished officers who had served 
under his Lordship in the three last campaigns. The honours and re- 
wards placed at his Lordship’s disposal after ‘‘ the crowning victory of 
Goojerat” were, it appears, devoted to other claims, or were inadequate 
to the services rendered by these officers. The brief summary of those 
services given in his Lordship’s recommendation affords the most ample 
evidence of the claims those officers sess, and is to the following 
effect :—Lieut. Col. Patrick Grant, C.B., Adjutant-General of the army; 
was virtually at the head of the important department of which he is 
chief in the last three great campaigns. His service in the Gwalior 
cam ign were inadequately rewarded with a brevet majority. For 
the Sutlej campaign, in which he was severely and dangerously woun- 
ded, he received a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy. For the last onl coon 
ing campaign, in which his duties were most onerous and responsible, 
and were performed with a zeal, ability, and gallantry repeatedly com- 
mended in the various despatches, Lieut. Col. Grant had neither advan- 
cement nor distinction of any kind conferred upon him; and in the opin- 
ion of his Lordship, the adjutant-general of an army of nearly 200,000 
men, from his high position and distinguished services, was entitled to 
some special acknowledgment and reward. The second case—that of 
Lieut. Col. W. Garden, C.B., whose services as Quartermaster-Gen. 
of the army had been frequently mentioned with the warmest eommen- 
dations during the three last campaigns—is nearly similar to that of 
Lieut. Col. Grant, and was recommended most urgently to the consid- 
eration of the Government. The third case was that of Lieut. Col. 
Tucker, Dep. Adjt. Gen. of the Bengal army. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tucker is a most chivalrous and accomplished staff officer, and his ser- 
vices in the field in particular have been most valuable, and mark him 
out as one destined to rise to the highest distinction. At the battle of 
Sobraon, in the affair of Ramnuggur, on the hard-fought and fiercely 
contested field of Chillianwallah, and at the glorious and final vietory of 
Goojerat, in which he slew three of the enemy’s horsemen in single com- 
bat, the intrepid bearing of Lieut. Col Tucker called forth the admir- 
ation of all who witmessed it. Lieut. Col. Tucker received a brevet 
majority for his services at Sobraon, and he has been promoted toa 
brevel lieutenant-colonelcy for the last campaign ; and in his Lordship’s 
opinion the very superior services and conspicuous gallantry of Lieut. 
Col. Tucker deserve some special mark of eeteral.sed his Lordship most 
emphaticall solicited the Governor-General to convey to the proper 
authorities his most earnest recommendation that the honour of the 
Bath might be conferred upon that intrepid officer. These recommen- 
dations have been, we understand transmitted to the Court of Directors 
and to the Horse Guards, and we have no doubt that they will be at- 
tended to.—Morning Chronicle. 
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Luiperial Parliament, 


The critical position of Lord John Russell’s administration gives 
interest to the following summary of recent proceedings. 


ASSISTANT-SURGEONS IN THE NAVY. 





House of Commons, April 8. 

On the order of the day, for going into a Committee of Supply, 

Captain BOLDERO opposed the Speaker’s leaving the chair, in order 
to move a resolution, that the accommodation provided for assistant- 
surgeons on board our ships of war is inadequate and insufficient for 
securing the full benefit of their professional service. Referring to the 
number of petitions he had presented upon this subject from universi- 
ties, colleges, and institutions intrusted with the education of youth 
for the medical profession, he proceeded to show that the effect of the 
present  peastion of thrusting assist-surgeons of the navy into the cockpit 
was to degrade the medical profession, and inflict insult upon the as- 
sistant-surgeons, and injury upon the naval service at large, which was 
interested in the proper treatment of its medical officers, which could 
alone secure the services of duly qualified persons. 

Admiral DUNDAS appealed to the number of candidates for the t 
of Pe oenn as an evidence of what he believed to be the fret 
that Captain Boldero had not expressed the general feeling of the ser- 
vice. There was not sufficient space in vessels of war for a different 
mode of accommodating assistant-surgeons, and he thought an advant e 
resulted from the mixture of the elder branches of the service with the 
younger: our best surgeons had been brvuught up in the cockpit 

r. HUME made a few observations iu support of the resolution 
when, upon a division, the question that the Speaker do leave the chair 
was negatived by 48 to 40—a majority of 8 against the Government 

The resolution was then put, when 

Captain BERKELEY entered into variou 
that the transferring assistant-surgeons to 





8 technical details to show 
the ward-room, or making 


them mess in their own cabin, would be prejudicial to the service, or 
to the medical officers themselves. 

Sir F. BARING was not prepared to divide the House again upon 
the question; but, as there were practical difficulties in the way, it 
would be unfortunate if the House should agree to the resolution 
which he was much afraid the Admiralty would be unable to carry 
out. The resolution was agreed to. 


WINDOW TAX. 
April 9. 
Lord DUNCAN moved a resolution affirming the expediency of re- 
pealing the window-tax, as interfering with the health and sanitary con- 
dition of the people. When he had brought forward the subject in 1845, 
he observed, Sir R. Peel had promised to take it into consideration; 
and in 1848 Lord J. Russell had admitted the force of the arguments 
against the tax, and regretted that the financial condition of the country 
at that period did not allow of its repeal. Since then our finances 
had recovered; the estimates had been greatly reduced; other vexa- 
tious burdens had been removed or diminished, and if this tax were not 
altegether repealed (which would be agreat boon to the window-glass 
trade, now much depressed,) it might be so modified as to fall more 
equally upon the different classes, and exempt houses with less than 
13 windows. A window-tax was objectionable in principle as well as 
oppressive in practice; evasions were not difficult, and the stationary 
amount of the duty, notwithstanding the increase of the population, 
proved that it was evaded. The tax operated most prejudicially upon 
the public health, and the evidence taken in the course of sanitary in- 
quiries abounded with denunciations of the window duty as a fruitful 
source of disease and mortality. He read various testimonies to the 
injurious effects of this tax upon light and air, which neutralized sani- 
tary reforms ; and anticipated the objections to his motion based upon 
financial grounds, suggesting that the dispensing with the African 
squadron, a better ain tolstretion of the Woods and Forests, and of 
that portion of the public revenue which did not pags gy os the Ex- 
nor Saad would more than indemnify the State for the loss of the 
indow-tax. 

withe ‘eotion was seconded by Sir De Lacy Evans, who urged three 
objections to the tax—its inequality, its partiality, and its injurious 
effect upon the public health; and recommended as a substitute, a pro- 
bate duty upon real property. 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER admitted that Lord Duncan 
had made a most able speech in support of his resolution; but disputed 
many of his facts. He denied that this tax pressed upon the poor ; 
there were 3,500,000 houses in the country, of which 3,000,000 were 
exempt from the tax, and the remaining 500,000 must be chiefly habi- 
tions of the rich. He was not willing to give up a tax producing 
1,800,000/. until he had secured a substitute, and he was not so san- 
uine as Lord Duncan and Sir De Lacy Evans as to the alacrity of the 
ouse to vote any new tax. He therefore opposed the motion, _ 

Lord D. STUART supported the motion, and insisted that, with a 

surplus of 1,500,000/., there should be a further relief from taxation 
than the remission of the duty on bricks (which was of subordinate im- 
portance to the window-tax) and the regulation of the stamp duties, 
which would prove no remission of taxation atall 
The motion was likewise supported by Sir (}. PECHELL, who ad- 
duced instances of the vexatious and oppressive working of the tax ; 
and likewise by Sir B. Hall. ’ 
Mr. HUME said the great point was to reduce taxation, for unless 
this was done the expenditure would not be reduced. Here was an op- 
portunity to get rid of 1,800,000/. of taxes, which would lead to a cor- 
responding reduction of the estimates. If the tax were to be continued, 
it might be commuted for a tax on houses. ‘ 

Lord R. GROSVENOR should vote for the repeal of this most per- 
nicious tax, and he thought the refusal of the Government to moderate 
or mitigate it was a very great loss of character. a 

After a reply from Lord DUNCAN, the House divided, when the 
motion was negatived by a narrow majority of 3, there being 77 ayes, 


and 80 noes. 
COUNTY COURTS’ JURISDICTION. 
April 10. 

Mr. FITZROY moved the second reading of the County Courts Ex- 
tension Bill. : 

Sir GEORGE GREY admitted there was a great desire for the bill 
throughout the country, but hoped the House would be cautious in en- 
tertaining it. The existing limitation of the jurisdiction of the County 
Courts to £20 had been maturely considered, its extension should not 
be hastily adopted. The bill before the House proposed an extension 
to £50, and to enlarge the jurisdiction in case of cost. Sir George then 
having pointed out various provisions of the bill to which he ebjected, 
concluded by moving it be read the second time that day six months. 

Mr. JOHN EVANS supported the bill as being the object of the 
almost unanimous wishes of the country. 

Mr. MABTIN did not consider the argument in favour of the bill 
sufficient to justify a departure from the old principle of having the 
law decided by the judge and the fact by a jury. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER thought that the admitted abuses existing 
in the superior courts the best argument in favour of the present 
measure. 

Mr. CLAY considered that the limits of the County Courts, if pro- 
perly extended, would lay the foundation of still larger legal reforms. 

Mr. B. DENISON recommended that caution should be used in the 
matter. The bill would do away with many of the advantages of the 
loeal courts as now constituted, and he considered a measure of such 
magnitude should be a Government one. Believing that the country 
had not had sufficient experience of the existing County Courts to 
justify an extension of their jurisdiction for the present, he should vote 
against the bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL would vote for the bill. 

Mr. HENLEY opposed it, as were it to become law the County 
Courts would be overwhelmed with business. 

Mr. COCKBURN gave his support to the bill, as an extension of the 
tat of the County Courts was called for in all parts of the country. 

e drew a distinction between such juries as might be got at West- 
minster, and those to be found at the various assizes not in favour of 
the latter. He thought a single judge was infinitely better. The power 
of appeal provided for in the bill placed a complete check on the judge. 
If important point of law arose, the cause might be brought before 
superior court, with a right of appeal and removal to a higher tribunal 
in certain cases. The operation of the bill would be limited to cases 
requiring a cheap remedy. 

he ATTORNEY-GENERAL was so satisfied that the effect of the 
bill would be to violate and derange a system which now worked well, 
he thought it his duty to state openly his objections to it, and would 
leave to the House the responsibility of passing it. The bill, as it 
stood, would give the County Courts a jurisdiction in complicated 
questions of mercantile law, of contracts, and also indirectly sweep 
away every o‘her local court. Having referred to a circular from the 
clerk of a County Court, in which the expediency of paying such by 
salaries, is specially pointed out, he concluded by stating the bill was 
full of objections, cnd would, in his opinion, shake the confidence of the 
— in the administration of justice, therefore he would oppose its 

ing read the second time. 

Mr. AGLIONBY, MR. MULLINS, and MR. HUME addressed the 
House shortly in favour of the measure. ‘ 

Mr. FITZROY replied; having adverted to the arguments of the At- 
torney-General which he considered as unworthy of his high position, 
and which appeared to be directed against the courts as they now ex- 
isted, he concluded by stating that if the House affirmed the principle 
of the bill, the details could be amended, if thought desirable, in com- 
mittee. 

The House divided, and the second reading carried by a majority of 
77; the number being, ayes 144, noes 67. The bill was accordingly 


read a second time. 
OFFICIAL SALARIES. 
April 11. 

Lord .JOHN RUSSELL thea brought forward his motion for a Se- 
lect Committee to inquire into the Salaries and Emoluments of the Of- 
fices held during the pleasure of the Crown, by members of either House 
of Parliament, voted in the annual estimates ; and also into the Sala- 
ries and Emoluments of J udicial Officers in the superior Courts of Law 
and Equity in the United Kingdom ; and into the retiring Pensions al- 
lotted to the Judges ; and also into the expenses of Diplomatic Establish- 
ments charged on the Consolidated Fund. The noble lord made but a 
short speech, which at the close was much cheered. 
Mr. D’ISRAELI then rose, and moved as an amendment, that the 
responsibility of making those reductions should be undertaken by the 
Government, and not by a committee. The proceedings would only pro- 
duce delay. 
Sir B. HALL was in favour of an enquiry into the public salaries, 
in order that the salaries of subordinate officers in the Government sger- 
vice might be put on a just footing. 
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Mr. HUME supported the motion ; and remarked that although sim- 
ilar committees in former times were a failure, the present feeling was 
too strong in favour of retrenchment to be resisted by a subterfuge on 
the part of Government. . . 

Mr. HENLEY considered that the motion was uncalled for, the Gov- 
ernment having itin their I ogee at any time to command all the in for- 
mation they required on the subject of the public salaries. 

Sir A. VANE believed the committee would be useful, and there- 
fore would vote in favour ofthe motion. 

Mr. F. BERKLEY supported the motion, and remarked that the 

roposition for @ committee appeared to be an attempt to shelve the 
question for the session. He would sooner vote for a dissolution than 
for the maintenance of the present Ministry in office. 

Mr. COCKBURN supported the motion, and defended the Govern- 
ment from the charge of Mr. Berkley. The mode proposed by the mo- 
tion of the noble lord was the most expedient course. He also contend- 
ed that by leaving the Prime Minister to deal with his own salary and 
the public patronage, they would not only be placing his lordship in @ 
delicate position, but compromise his independence. 

Mr. HERRIES supported the amendment. , 

Mr. BRIGHT supported the motion, remarking that the sincerity of 
the Government for retrenchment would be apparent on the appoint- 
ment of the committee. 

Mr. DRUMMOND, in a humorous speech, supported the amend- 


me he CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER mentioned generally the 
department in which they contemplated making reductions, and stated 
the reasons which induced them to ask for a committee. — : 

Lord JOHN MANNERS opposed the motion, believing that an in- 
dependent committee was not contemplated by the Government. 

ord JOHN RUSSELL having replied, the House divided, when 
there appeared—F or the amendment, 159; against it, 250; majority for 

inisters, 91. 

—_ HORSMAN moved, as an amendment to Lord J. Russell’s mo- 
tion, that the inquiries be extended to the income of ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries. After some discussion, in which Sir G. Grey, Mr. Henry, Mr. 
Newdegate, Mr Gouldbourn, and Col. Sibthorp — and Mr. P. 
Wood, Mr. Aglionby, and Mr. Mangles supported the amendment, the 
House divided—For Mr. Horsman’s amendment, 95; against, 208 : ma- 
jority, 113. 

’ The motion for appointing a select committee was then put, and car- 
ried. 

Tue GoveRNMENT IN A Minority.—The minority which on Wednes- 
day evening endeavoured to resist the second reading of the County 
Courts Bill consisted of 67 persons, and of these 32 held the following 
offices :— 

1. Baines, M., President of the Poor-law Board.—2. Baring, Sir F., 
First Lord of the Admiralty.—3. Boyle, Colonel, Groom in Waiting to 
the Queen.—4. Cowper, Hon. William, Lord of the 5 orm iM 
Craig, Sir W G., Lord of the Treasury.—6. Dundas, Sir David, Judge- 
Advocate-General.—7. Ebrington, Viscount, Secretary to the Poor-law 
Board.—8. Elliot, John E., Secretary to the Board of Control.—9. Grey, 
Sir G., Home Secretary.—10. Grey, R. W., Private Secretary to Lord 
J. Russell.—11. Hatchell, J., Irish Solicitor-General.—12. Hawes, B., 
Under-Secretary of the Colonies.—13 Hayter, W. G., Joint Secretary 
to Treasury.—14. Hobhouse, Sir J., President of the Board of Control.— 
15. Howard, Lord E., Vice-Chamberlain Queen’s Household,—16. 
Jervis, Sir J., Attorney-General.—17. Lascelles, Hon. W., Controller 
of the Household.—18. Law, ©. E., Recorder of London.—-19. Lewis. G. 
C., Under-Secretary Home Department.—20. Maule, Right Hon. F., 
Secretary at War.—21. Paget, Lord C., Secretary to Master-General of 
Ordnance.—22. Palmerston, Viscount, Foreign Secretary.——23. Parker, 
John, Secretary tothe Admiralty.—24. Rich, Henry, Lord of the Trea- 
sury.—25. Romilly, Sir J., Solicitor-General.—26. Seymour, Lord, 
Commissioner Woods and Forests. —27. Sheil, Right Hon. R. L., Master 
of the Mint.—28. Somerville, Sir W., Irish Secretary.—29. Tufnell, H., 
Secretary to the Treasury.—30. Wilson, J., Secretary to the Board of 
Control. 

Te_ters.—31. Hill, Lord M., Treasurer of the Household.—32. 
Bellew, R. M., Lord of the Treasury. 

Thus we have the names of thirty-two actual placemen out of the 
sixty-seven which constituted the actual minority. Such was the 
nature of the opposition offered to the County Courts Bill.— Times. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


It is a striking fact that a Government which is in perfect possession 
of an adequate working majority on most of the important measures 
which are submitted to the consideration of Parliament should, not- 
withstanding, have been three times defeated, and almost on three suc- 
cessive nights. We speak of three defeats ; two were complete, and in 
the third imstance—that of the window-tax—the majority obtained by 
the Treasury was so small that the division virtually resulted in a de- 
feat. But with regard to the assistant-surgeons employed in the navy, 
and to the extension of the county court jurisdiction, the Ministry has 
been left, as it well deserved to be, in an absolute minority. As will be 
seen hy our Parliamentary report, the second reading of the County 
Courts Extension Bill was carried yesterday by a majority of 144 to 67, 
considerably more than two to one. The majority was composed of the 
independent members of the House, of the men who felt themselves free 
to act according to their convictions; the minority, of the members of 
the Government itself, and of those on whom the influence of the Govern- 
ment, direct or indirect, could be brought to bear. All the ingenuity 
of Mr. Tufnell, all the persuasive eloquence of the Home Secretary, all 
the dim, mysterious denunciations of the Attorney-General, as to the 
evils that must result from the interference of laymen in the technical 
regions of the law, were of no effect. But sixty-seven men, including 
half-a-dozen cabinet ministers, could be found to file off with Sir George 
Grey and Sir John Jervis, for the purpose of inscribing their names as 
opponents to the salutary changes in the administration of the law con- 
templated by the proposed Bill. Of the Bill itself we need say very lit- 
tle. Itis merely a proposition to derive practical advantage from the 


result of a successful experiment. 
« * * 


* . 


The position of the Government, after this rude check, cannot but 
lower Lord John and his Cabinet in public respect. The fault lies main- 
ly at the door of the First Minister himself. We find him quite strong 
enough to carry any important measures he may take in hand toa suc- 
cessful issue. Heecan grapple with the Protectionists on one occasion 
and with Mr. Cobden and his party upon another ; on every great ques- 
tion he is supported by an ample majority, and yet Lord John Russell 
now stands before the country in the position of a defeated Minister. 
How is this? We believe the truth will be found to be, that Lord John, 
able as he is to carry through whatever he takes personally in hand, 
trusts too much in affairs of less importance to the subordinate heads of 
departments. How is it else that a man in the position and with the ex- 
perience of a Premier of this country could for a moment allow himself 
to be identified with Captain Berkeley’s absurd escapade the other night 
about the assistant-surgeons of the navy? How, again, could his eyes 
be so shut to the condition of public feeling, and to the merits of the 
case, as to oppose a proposition for the extension of the jurisdiction of 
county courts? We can readily enough conceive how irritating it is to 
the head of a government to see measures which should have been intro- 
duced by his own colleagues proposed and carried through by independ- 
ent members of the House. But an opposition to such measures, when 
introduced, added to the preliminary neglect of not introducing them, 
18 merely cumulative impolicy. In such acase as that of the African 
squadron Lord John might still safely calculate for support out of doors. 
Upon such a question as the one on which he was defeated yesterday he 
may rest assured that, with the exception of two or three Queen’s Coun- 
sel and a few half-shelved barristers, there is not a man in the three 
kingdoms who will not very heartily rejoice at the result of the divi- 
sion.— Times, April 11, 

* Human life,” said Jerem Taylor, ‘ is like playing at tables : the 
luck is not in our power, but the mode of playing the game is.” What 
is true of life in general is pre-eminently true of politics. Accidents 
will happen in the best-regulated Cabinets; but three such mishaps as 
those which have befallen the present Government within three succes- 
sive days can hardly, by any stretch of charity, be attributed to ill- 

luck, Lord John Russell is no longer, as we formerly hinted, “ one of 
those valetudinarians In reputation, who, being conscious of their weak 
part, avoid the least breath of air, and supply the want of stamina by 
care and circumspection,” he is a kind ofchartered libertine, who answers 
he! kindly voice of warning by a shout of vogue la galere,and bids bold 
ist ance to the opinion of the world. Never again should a Prime Min- 
tan, Spend his Easter holidays in Manchester. His Lordship has cer- 

‘inly lost, in prudemce, in tact, and in that fine art of divining nation- 

‘1 impulses and exigencies which constitutes the better half of what is 
far more than he has gained in mechani- 
After summing up the Ministerial exploits of the 8th, 


usually termed statesmanship, 
cal knowledge. 


9th, and 10th of April, we are involuntarily struck by the reflection 


that they are of ac ter commonly and popularly su peculiar 
tothe first. Surely it was very ill-advised, not to say foolish, to a 
pose Captain Boldero’s well-considered and popular proposal on beha 

of the assistant-surgeons of the navy. Lord Duncan’s motion for the 
repeal of the window-tax was made in accordance with some of the best 
financial heads of the empire; if the division had taken place an hour 
later, he would have obtained an actual as well as a virtual victory ; 
and the whole Budget would have had to be reconsidered on an en- 
tirely new basis. Then came Mr. Fitzroy’s Bill, which was notori- 
ously introduced in obedience to a general call from the classes most 
interested in securing cheap and easy access to justice, and best quali- 
fied to pass an opinion a the efficiency of the means hitherto 
adopted for providing it. hy, then, was such a bill opposed—eagerly, 
vehemently, and perseveringly—on behalf of the Government, by the 
Home Secretery and the first law officer of the crown? If we turn to 
the report of yesterday’s debate in the hope of finding a solution of our 
difficulty, we are sadly disappeinted, for Sir George Grey’s and Sir 
John Jervis’s speeches do not contain a single argument of sufficient 
depth, breath, or weight to suggest so much as an apology for their 
suicidal and most discreditable course. 

* * * 


In a word, all the enlightened experience, all the improved notions, 
all the advanced social and juridical philosophy, and all the popular 
feeling, were in favour of the Bill, which a liberal Goverment idly, reck- 
lessly, and ingloriously lent all its energies to throw out, after hav- 
ing been twice aiready discredited in the face of the country within the 
week. How or where, then, is all this toend? The individual mea- 
sures may be thought comparatively immaterial ; but it is obviously of 
the very highest moment that the official representatives of free-trade 
principles should act with a reasonable degree of prudence, and stand 
firm. An unscrupulous band, yop the “ Country Party,” are watch- 
ing their opportunity for a dash. Their longing desire at present is to 
bring about a crisis—to create a oe, however passing, of embarrass- 
ment, confusion, and distrust— nates which they may haply acquire 
a factitious value. We have repeatedly warned Lord John Russell and 
his colleagues against this particular danger. Three times, in as man 
days, have we endeavoured to impress upon them, that if they woul 
only follow in the wake of enlightened public opinion, and act upon the 
broad recognized principles of justice and expediency, they are safe 
But, to judge from the results, it is vain to try to teach foresight or 
sagacity to politicians who could be influenced, in times like the present, 
by a prejudices (naval and juridical) of the pettiest sort, 
and by the oldest, narrowest, and most indefensible dogmas of finance. 
—Chronicle, April 11 





THEATRE—ASTOR PLACE OPERA HOUSE. 
Saturday Evening, May 4th, 1850, the performances will commence with a new comedy 


entitled the 
DUKE’S WAGER. 

Written by MRS. FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE, and purchased by Mr. Bass for the sole 

use of this theatre. 

The Duke de Richelieu, Mr. Neafie ; Chevalier d’Aubigny, C. Addams; The Duke d’Au- 
mont, McDouall; The Chevalier d@’Auvray, Grosvenor ; Count Charviilac, Stafford; The 
Abbe de Rosanne, Lynne; Servant, Barnett; “oblemen, Members of tee Court, &c., by the 
Company ; The Marchioness de Prie, Miss E. M. Duret ; Gabrielle de Belle Isle, Miss Julia 
Dean; Mariette, Miss Flynn; Ladies of the Court, Misses Taylor, Keogh, Wells, McCutheon 
Lunar, Hart, and Jordan. 

Prices of admission. Reserved seats, 75 cents. Boxes and Parquette, 530 cents. 
theatre. 25 cents. Private Boxes for parties, from five to ten dollars each. 

Performances commence at half-past seven o'clock. 


Amphi- 








Exchange at New York on London,6@ days, at 109 34. 
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Two Weeks LATER rRoM Evrope.—By the arrival of thetwo Cu- 
nard steamers Cambria and Canada, the English news is brought down 
to the 20th ult. The former vessel reached this port on Thursday, 
with the mails of the 13th, and the latter arrived on the same day, at 
Halifax, whence we have telegraphic gleanings to the latest date. 

The news is important, inasmuch as it leads to the expectation that 
the Ministry of Lord John Russell is really drawing near its end, sink- 
ing from a succession of defeats and discomfitures, that are telling with 
fatal effect upon a weakened and disorganised frame. Parliament re- 
assembled, after the Easter recess, on Monday the 8th ult., and in 
preceding columns will be found a short summary of four debates in 
the House of Commons, occurring in the brief period between that day | 
and the 11th ult. inclusive. The first of these important divisions, it 
will be seen, was on a point of minor interest to the country; but it ev- 
idenced the increasing determination of the House to take a common- 
sense view of the business before it, and the decided disposition of the 
Whig government to limit its liberality to after-dinner speeches and 
non-committal opportunities. 

Without entering into any long detail, it may be well to mention that | 
the object of the movement was to provide some better accommodation 
and a more respectable stand in ships of war, for the Assistant-S ur- 
geons of the Navy, a class proverbially ill-treated—having to perform 
the duties of scientific men, whilst compelled to mess and associate with 
the middies. Now the Russells, the Greys, and the Elliotts—the boys 
from Rugby, Eton, and Harrow, as Capt. Berkeley calls them—supply 
very extensively the demand for “ young gentlemen’ in the N aval ser- 
vice, and the Assistant Surgeons, says the same authority, may well | 
be proud of their associates. 





Amongst these the #irst Lord of the Ad- | 
miralty desires to keep them. Thence to the ward-room, as a more ap- 
propriate place, Capt. Boldero desires to promote them; thereupon issue 
was joined, and the First Lord was left in a minority of eight. We do 
not in the least wonder at the aristocratic prejudices exhibited on this 
occasion ; nay, within reasonable limits, we incline to approve them. 
But their display comes with a bed grace from the party that vaunts 
itself to be the popular one ; and this want of consistency is not the 
least of the items that are tending to break it up. 

On the following night, the meagre majority of three which sustained 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when Lord Duncan proposed the re- 
peal of the Window tax, amounted almost toa defeat. And here again, 
though possibly a party vote, the question could not be considered as a 
party one. It was essentially a popular movement against one of the 
most unpopular of taxes ; and again the liberal Ministry was found on 
theilliberal side. The case was the more glaring, because the evil re- 
sults of this financial interference with light and air have been pointed 
out by the Sanitary Commissioners, and its injustice has been admitted 
by successive Prime Ministers, Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Russell, 
inclusive. After these ominous events of Monday and Tuesday, came 
on Wednesday a still more decided defeat of the Government. The 
object of the County Courts Extension bill appears to be the facilita- 
ting the recovery of debts between £20 and £50 in amount, by legal- 
ising the process now adopted for those below the former sum. Sir 
George Grey and the Attorney-General were the only prominent men 
on the Treasury bench, who spoke against it, although the administra- 
tion staff turned out largely on the occasion when it came to the vote. 
Sir George Grey must have grossly miscalculated public feeling on the | 
subject out of doors, or have reckoned too strongly on the obsequious- 
ness of members within the House. In either case, there is more 
damage sustained by the ministry. We incline to hope that in «ture 
the Government will not arrogate to itself the introduction of nearly all 
important measures, under penalty of its opposition, if introduced by | 
independent members. The executive functions are surely onerous 
enough in these days. The heads of Departments might allow the 
House at large a little more legislative freedom. The awkward result 
of their not doing so is shown in the case under notice. With all its 
army of Parliamentary office holders to back it, the Government sus- 
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tained a serious defeat. The list of these gentlemen, given elsewhere, 
is a document worth a glance. 

On the Thursday of this singularly interesting week, there was a mo- 
ment’s breathing time; and on Friday, the 11th, Mr. D’Israeli was de- 
feated by a large majority in his effort to trip up the Prime Minister. 
Bowing to the general cry for retrenchment of expenses, and to the ma- 
ny broad hints that the paring down of public establishments should be 
commenced at their head, Lord John Russell on that evening moved 
for a select committee to consider the subject of salaries paid to office- 
bearers in Parliament, together with those of the Judicial and Diplo- 
matic employés. At present, we have only the opening speech of Lord 
John, a general outline of the debate, and the announcement of its re- 
sult. Mr. D’Israeli could not persuade a majority of the House that it 
was already sufficiently well informed on the subject, and that it wags 
the duty of the Government to proceed forthwith in the path of re- 
trenchment. The Committee is agreed upon; and therein the cry for 
retrenchment may be stifled, or at least be quieted for the moment 
When independent members bring in a bill that they desire to carry, 
this getting it into Committee is a great point gained. When the Gov- 
ernment hands over a principle to a Committee, it is also sometimes 9 
gain—because there is a fair chance that nothing may come of it. 

Nine-tenths of our readers know that, so far, we have been alluding 
to the news by the Cambria. But the Canada brings word that the 
Ministerial difficulties are thickening, and that the Chancellor of 
of the Exchequer has been unexpectedly outvoted on one of the items of 
his financial scheme. Sir Charles Wood, poor man, liberally pro- 
posing to cut down certain stamp duties from ten shillings per cent to 
half-a-crown, found himself forced by the Protectionists to goa peg 
lower than he had intended, and the duty was reduced accordingly, and 
in spite of him, from ten shillings to one. Drop upon drop, the bucket 
must overflow at last ; and as the telegraphic report informs us that an 
immense sensation was created, we shall look with more than usual 
anxiety for further intelligence by the mails. Shall we have a re- 
modelling of the Whig party under Lord Clarendon without a dissolu- 
tion ; or will Lord Stanley, go before the country with a bold anti-free- 
trade declaration, and the progress of the new commercial theory be 
put to issue in a general election? Wedo not presume to venture an 
opinion, but we incline to think that, although free-trade is less uni- 
versally popular than its noisy advocates would have us believe, the 
present Ministry has lost the confidence of the country and of Parlia- 
ment more from its bungling, perverse, and vacillating conduct of 
public affairs, than from any general disapproval of its policy. 

We very much regret to notice that late accounts from India men- 
tion the defeat of Colonel Campbell’s expedition from Peshawur against 
some of the Hill tribes, and the loss of more than a hundred men. 
More campaigns, and chastisements of the Affreedies will be the certain 
result ; further extension of our great empire of the East a probable 
consequence of this disaster. 

Amongst the items of interest not mentioned in other parts of this 
day’s paper, should be recorded the rise in cotton—good accounts from 
manufacturing districts-—a heavy incendiary fire at a farming village 
near Cambridge, involving the loss of about half a million of dollars— 
and the very serious illness of Wordsworth and Tom. Moore. 

_ Her Majesty's accouchement was expected to take place early in May. 








FRANCE AND THE ContinENT.—Another ensuing election to the 
Assembly is creating considerable apprehension for the maintenance 
of that enforced quietude, which is the nearest approach to political 
freedom that Paris has enjoyed during thelasttwo years. Eugene Sue, 
the notorious novelist, who has so largely contributed to degenerate the 
literature and vitiate the morals of the present generation, is put for- 
ward as the Socialist champion. If it be destined that the red-repub- 
licans should again triumph at,the polls, we could almost wish for his 
success, inasmueh s9.men of his class and character are generally more 
harmless in an assemblage of their fellow-men than they can be when 
out of it. The funds have materially fallen, and without any desire to 
be prophets of evil, we must say that the accounts are gloomy in the ex- 
treme. Disaffection has shown itself in some portions of the army, and 
on that alone the moderate party can rely 

A suspension bridge at Angers on the Loire broke down on the 15th 
ult. whilst a regiment of the line was erossing it; and three hundred 
lives are said to have been lost by this disastrous event. 

Pius IX. has actually returned to Rome; and we may consequently 
look for interesting intelligence from that quarter. The Sovereign 
Pontiff and his subjects can scarcely be long on friendly terms. 

The Greek question remains in statu quo; and we read that Lord 
Palmerston, in the case of the indemnity claim on Tuscany, has refused 
to admit of arbitration. When released from the coast of Greecs, it 
seems not improbable that our Mediterranean squadron may make ade- 
monstration at Leghorn. } 

With Spain, it is positively announced that the British Government 
is about to renew diplomatic intercourse. The abrupt dimissal of Sir 
Henry Bulwer will not be forgotten; although time and the friendly 
offices of the King of Belgium are said to have produced a mutual for- 
giveness between Lord Palmerston and General Narvaez, the latter 
having made the amende, 





Care or (ioop Hope.—At length we have accounts that Lord Grey’s 
submission to the force of circumstances was known to the s Cole- 
nists of the Cape, and had been received with unbounded jon. 
The well-known Convict Ship \Veptune was to move onward to Van 
Diemens Land, as announced in the Cape Town Gazette of Feb. 14. 
For Earl Grey’s despatch we have no room to-day; but may mention 
that it displays something of his Lordship’s habitual tartness, pardon- 
able perhaps under the mortifying circumstances in which he has been 
placed. The inhabitants of the Cape have replied to Lord Grey’s 
taunts, that they shall repeat their line of conduct under similar cir- 
cumstances, but in the mean time renewed their intercourse with the 
authorities, lemonstrated their own delight, compensated the sufferers 
in their cause who had been muleted for non-fulfilment of contracts, 
and finally raised a subscription for procuring stock and supplies for 
the poor convicts on board the Weptune. The whole affair is remark- 
able and instructive. 

Canapa.—We notice with pleasure "that the Reciprocity Bill has 
at last engaged the attention of the House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington ; and although nothing definite took place on Thursday, when 
the subject was brought forward, it is to be hoped that action ere long 
will be taken upon it. The occasion of the conversation was the pre- 
sentation by Mr. Buel of the following report from the Committee of 
Foreign affairs. 

f Resolved. By the Senate and House of Representatives, that the free naviga- 
tion of the St. Lawrence river, for commercial purposes, demands the earnest at- 
tention of the American government ; and that it is highly desirable that it be secu- 
red to American commerce at an early day. 

In connection with this important subject the following letter from 
Sir Henry Bulwer to Mr. Clayton was published in the Wew Fork 


Express on Thursday. 
British Legation, March 27th, 1850. 


Sir,—I have received the favour of your communication of yesterday’s date en- 
closing me one to yourself from the Chairman of Committee of Commerce, of the 
House of Representatives, respecting the navigation of the River St. Lawrence, 
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feeling which her M ’s Government might entertain towards granting 
poy were and citizens of the United States the free transit on that or ha 
the event of the Canada Reciprocity Bill, now before Congress, being asco 1 M 
the American Legislature, and the general commercial relations between the Unite 
and Canada being placed on a footing more satisfactory to all parties. 

I feel myself authorized to state in reply to you, that Her Majesty 5 Government, 
entertaining a cordial desire to promote a good understanding with this country, 
and to facilitate every measure which can tend to establish the amicable intercourse 
between it and the various portions of Her Majesty's empire, takes a sincere inter- 
est in the success of that measure, which has already been conditionally approved 
of by the Legislature of the Canadas, and which I may respectfully remark, seems 
to me the natural consequence of those measures by which the markets of Great 
Britain have already been ned to the agricultural produce of this country. 

The desire thus described would, as you may imagine, be still farther increased 
on finding it responded to here ; whilst the course which the Committee on com- 
merce has s sted, and which you have complied with by addressing yourselfto 
Her Selene Maneesentesive on a subject which cannot but be of Imperial, as well 
as Colonial interest, will also, I feel certain, be considered asa proof of the friendly 
spirit towards the Government of England, and which exists throughout Her 

pesty’s dominions toward the people and Government of this country. 

feel no hesitation, therefore, in stating that the instructions with which I came 
to the United States warrant me, under such circumstances, in assuring you that 
should a bill corresponding to that which has received the sanction of the Legisla- 
ture in Canada be passed by the Legislature of the United States, and receive the 
sanction of the President of the United States, Her Majesty’s Govermment will be 
ready to respond to any application which the United States Government may then 
address to it, on the subject concerning which you have now applied to me, by at 
once consenting to open the navigation of the River St. Lawrence, and the canals 
thereto adjoining, (and which, would be duly specified) to the shipping and citizens 
of the United States. ‘ 

I need not observe to you that Her Majesty's Government would of course in 
such case reserve to itself the full right of withdrawing the aforesaid concession 
upon giving due notice of such intention, whenever it might deem proper so to do ; 
as in c Government and Legislature of the United States can likewise alter, 
whenever it may so deem proper, whatever regulations or laws they may now 
sanction. 

Itgives me great pleasure to have it thus in my power to satisfy yourself and the 
Committee of the House of Representatives, with respect to the question contained 
in your note and its enclosure, and I avail myself of this opporthnity to renew to 

ou the assurance of my highest consideration. (Signed) 

Hon. J. M. Clayton, &c, &c. H. L. But wer. 


We are not in the receipt of any letter from Toronto, but observe by 
telegraphic communication that Mr. De Blaquin has been elected Chan- 
cellor of the University of that city ; and that the steam boats are in 
full operation. 

Tue Grainne. Exrepition.—Notwithstanding the gross opposition 

of Mr. Savage, and the very differently grounded and sensible objec- 
tions of Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, the House of Representatives has final- 
ly acceded to the grant of aid from Congress, for the search after Sir 
John Franklin. Seamen of the American Navy will be employed, and 
supplies furnished from the Dock Yard—in fact the term used relative to 
the vessels is, ‘‘ accept an attach to the Navy,” from which,we presume, 
it may be inferred that Mr. Grinnell presents the vessels, and that the 
Government sends them out. It is, however, difficult to ascertain pre- 
cisely the state of the case. The Senate, led on by Mr. Clay, has also 
sanctioned this step, notwithstanding astrenous opposition. The vote 
in the Senate on Wednesday was 16to 28. Every effort at the relief of 
the missing is to be hailed with satisfaction. 








Tue Late Joun C. Catnoun.—The honours paid to the remains of 
this illustrious man in the city of Charleston, on Thursday and Friday 
of last week, are recorded at great length in the Charleston Courier of 
last Saturday, and appear to have drawn forth an extraordinary dis- 
play of funeral pomp, and a profound exhibition of public feeling. We 
have no room for the particulars. The body of the deceased was tem- 
porarily deposited in a vault of St. Phillip’s Church. to await the dis- 
posal of the Legislature of South Carolina. 





Tue Late Joun Witson.—We invite particular attention to an ad- 
vertisement elsewhere, relative to the proposed Quebec Monument: 
and are glad to learn that the many whom he delighted during his life 
are coming forward zealously to testify their respect to his memory. 
Still, it is not well to trust to what our neighbours are doing: we must 
do our share on such an occasion. 





Tne New Guascow Sreamer. —The fine screw-propeller, City of helplessly in his endeavours to reach its level. 


Glasgow, under command of Captain Matthews, arived here yester- 
day afternoon, after a boisterous passage of sixteen days. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 


MonTREAL, 30th April, 1850. 

As the time is fast approaching when the meeting of Parliament will 
set all our political swash-bucklers a hacking and slashing at the ex- 
isting institutions of this country, I intended in this present epistle to 

ive a short sketch of the said institutions, so as to enable such of your 
Jreian readers as take aninterest in our affairs to understand the 
bearings of the many changes, amendments, reforms, tinkerings, &c. 
&c., contemplated by the ardent patriots and statesmen, who now are, 
or may hereafter be in the field, prepared to do battle for the general 
welfare, or their own particular profit, or for both. But having been 
out of town for a day or two, I have only time to speak of the few 
events which have occurred since I last addressed you; the temporis 
acti of the week,—and must defer the task in question until my next 
communication. 

The season continues to be very backward; indeed we have hitherto 
scarcely had two consecutive days of real spring weather. Four vessels 
with several cargoes have arrived in this port from sea, that is from 
Britain ; but the Beauharnais canal being still closed, we are not in 
communication by water with the upper section of the Province, as far 
as the up-freight and passage are concerned. A few days, at most, 
must, however, remove all impediments. 

Parliament being, as I have just said, about to convene, and business 
about to commence, politics are not much thought or talked about by 
the general public. Even professed politicians are silent ; for in pre- 
parations for the coming struggle the loudest as well as the boldest, 
‘shold their breath for a time.” The only exception to this is the Hon. 
Malcolm Cameron, lately a member of the Government, who has at- 
tacked his late colleagues in a long letter in the newspapers, in which 
he has said much which I think he ought not to have said, and which 
undoubtedly, on cool reflection, he will himself regret Lctirs, said. It 
is true thatsome months ago, Mr. Cameron was very rudely, and in 
very bad taste, assailed by some of the Ministers at the dinner given 
to Mr. Price by his constituents; and it may be insisted that he is 
entitled to his reply. But admitting all this, I cannot acquit him o 

blame in the matter. He has had time for reflection, and his letter 
does not contain such a case as a man of sense and proper feeling 
would, if afforded time for deliberation, lay before the public. I say 
aching of the charge of div secrets confided to him under his 
oath of office. If true, he is not the first who has been guilty of such 
an actin this country. But what, by his own shewing, is Mr. Came- 
ron’s re in eppearing in print? To prove that he has not been 
speaking of his late colleagues—or to use his own 
terme that he is not a “liar.” Now as lying is the meanest and basest 
of »& person in Mr. Cameron’s position should never condescend 
to notice such a charge, excepting it be direct and circumstantial: and 
then he t to meet it by a plain statement of facts, or when that 
cannot be by a direct denegation. A Cabinet Minister to beg the 
question, or to make use of facts and arguments amounting at most 
to a probability, is altogether (ting infra dig. Hemight with almost 
as much prepetbiy argue that he did not pick his neighbour's pocket of 
his or pocket handkerchief. I have dwelt the longer on this sub- 
ject ex wiser and better things from Mr. Cameron, as 
you t infer from what I said of him when he retired from office. 

Mr. in, the gentleman to whom Col. Prince addressed his fa- 
mous letter on the independence of Canada, has written a letter in 
reply, in which he repudiates the gallant Colonel’s views, saying that 
he would prefer to see Canada annexed to England than to the United 
States. When Mr. Willson, the Ex-Editor of the Independent, told all 
the world and his wife that independence was only “ annexation in dis- 
guise,” he gave a blow to Col. Prince and the “Independence” men 
which told heavily against them. Independence is to Annexation what 
Puseyism is to Roman Catholicism—a sort of half-way house: and 

“ Like the solemn vice Iniquity, 
It holds, at one, two meanings in one word.” 


The Quebec Board of Trade petitioned the Government to allow 


American vessels to carry from American Ports on the Lakes 
to Quebec—such vessels being at present not allowed todo so. This 
boon has been refused, which has made the people of Quebec very angry. 
It is supposed, however, that the matter is connected with the attempt 
now ing to obtain Reciprocity with the United States, in which 
measure the navigation of the St. Lawrence will form an important 
item. The Government are not therefore to blame. ; 

I find that I am mistaken in supposing that the Beauharnais canal was 
not open. Vessels have arrived at Lachine that passed ait it ve 


days ago. 
PAusic. 


Irauian Opera ar Nisio’s.—Salvi and Stefanoni have appeared 
together twice in La Favorita. The house on each occasion was crowd- 
ed to inconvenience, and the audience was a very fashionable one. Ste- 
fanoni in this second character, fully equalled the expectations we had 
formed from her Norma. She acts at first somewhat coldly, but she is 
only reserving her powers for the grand effects, which in the fourth act 
swell toa climax. In the last scene both her acting and her singing 
were of the highest excellence; but her chief vocal display is in the 
aria in the third act. Weare obliged to admit, that it was, without ex- 
ception, the most brilliant vocal effort we have heard on this side the 
great waters. In purity of intonation, in justness of expression, in ster- 
ling and brilliant execution, in method, style, delivery, and passion, it 
was admirable. There was absolutely nothing wanting ; the whole scope 
and meaning of the music was filled up, and we could hardly desire any 
change. Stefanoni is in truth a splendid artiste, and the enthusias m 
she creates is but the natural result of her great and unquestionable 
merit. 

Salvi, as an Operatic singer, stands first in the list of our American 
recollections. We have had voices, plenty of voices, but of brains there 
has been a plentiful scarcity. We have written and talked, and have 
endeavoured in every way to awaken our singers to the fact that there 
is much more necessary, besides merely singing the notes as they are writ- 
ten. Benedetti was undoubtedly the nearest approach to what we want- 
ed ; but while he has the physical energy to do all that is requisite, he is 
lacking in that innate perception of the beautiful and truthful, whence 
spring those exquisite shades in feeling and effect, which act with elec- 
tric force upon the sympathies of all whose hearts are susceptible of 
feeling. Salvi possesses both qualities, and stands alone in his excel- 
lence. He is a mental singer ; evidence of mind and judgment appear 
in all that hedoes. He slights nothing; to every point, however mi- 
nute, is given its due importance; his very recitations are remarkable 
for their force and promptness, their natural and impulsive delivery. 
Of his great effort of the evening, the cavatina ‘‘ Spirto gentil,” we 
can only say that it was the most finished and perfect singing that we 
have listened to from the lips of a man in the last ten years. The effect 
upon the coldest of all conceivable audiences cannot be described ; such 
a burst, such a tornado of applause, is only heard when the excitement 
is utterly irrepressible. Salvi isa fine actor. We have spoken of Sig- 
nor Badiali in another place, and will only add that on each perfor- 
mance, he rises higher in our estimation. The chorusses were but in- 
differently executed, and the effect of the finales were poor and weak. 
The costuming of the characters was magnificent, surpassing all that we 
have seen on a New York stage. The scenery chanced to be less inap- 
propriate than it sometimes is, and our old friend, the palace interior, 
so happily christened ‘‘ Sealing-wax Hall,” came into play very effec- 
tively. 

Verprs “Macseru.”—Verdi’s famous Opera of Macbeth was per- 
formed last week. Much was expected from this opera, as it is general- 
ly considered to be the best work which Verdi has yet written. We 
acknowledge for our own part that we expected little, and that we were 
not disappointed. We felt certain that the subject was too grand for his 
mental capacity, and we soon found out that he was floundering about 











The music is in some respects superior to that of any opera by Verdi, 








vigour, of an old stager. He is worthy to be ranked with Stefanoni, 

Bosio, Salvi, and Marini. 

Tue Havana Company go to Boston next week ; but they will re- 

turn here in June and give Le Prophete and Les Huguenots, at the 

Astor Place Opera House. We shall have much music in the summer, 

besides the singing of birds. 

Pavut Rovutrz. A few weeks since we gave the history of Mr. 
Roultz, as we had it from an intimate friend of that gentleman. What- 

ever may have been his success abroad, his career has commenced 
here most inauspiciously. Owing tocauses, some of which we enume- 
rated last week, he did not do himself any justice at his recent concert. 
He was perfectly conscious that he was playing badly; but he could 
not control himself, and we say conscientiously, that had we heard him 
that evening, without seeing or knowing him, we should not have re- 
cognized his playing, as coming from one who had afforded us so much 
delight during the past three weeks. Still, in despite of his compara- 
tive failure, we maintain the same opinion we expressed previous to hig 
appearance. In execution he has no equal on this continent; hig 
cantabile is beautiful, and he plays with a gravity and an expression 
truly admirable. Difficulties appear to be to him quite simple—for he 
has mastered them. We wight dwell upon the many excellences that 
we, in common with other professors, have heard him develope, but it 
is not necessary to say more, than to reiterate our expressed opinion— 
that he is a great player on the violin. There has not been a single 
criticism upon his performance, not one. A few sweeping remarks 
have appeared here and there, but they are not worthy of particular 
consideration, for they give no evidence of either knowledge or taste, if 
we except one or two of the Sunday weeklies; although some might be 
mentioned for the internal evidence they bear of a predetermination to 
condemn. M. Roultz must play again; he owes it to himself, to the 
public, and to his friends, to redeem his character, by an exhibition of 


his really fine talents. 
Drama. 


Theatricals, like the weather, have assumed quite v Spring-like hue. At all the 
houses a freshness of novelty has tinged the performances of the week. At the 
Broapway a Mrs. McGill appeared on Monday, for the first time in public, as 
Pauline, for the benefit of Mr. Dyott, with tolerable success, giving some indica- 





tions of talent, that may hereafter be made available by training and experience. 
On the following evening, the Rev. Mr. White’s fine play of “ Feudal Times,” was 
revived, in order to introduce two persons announced as baing from the London 
Theatres. The performance of these individuals was entirely below, even a pass . 
ing notice ; but we would, however, advise the management of the Broadway not 
to risk the repetition of such exhibitions, in the persons of any future aspirants 
from London, or other theatres. 

Mrs. Farren, an actress of great merit, is now the card at this house, and is play- 
ing her round of characters with distinguished success. We understand that en- 
gazements have been effected with Miss Davenport and Mr. Hudson. 

BuRToN is at last perparing a succession of novelties for the Spring campaign, 
A newly dramatized version of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” written expressly tor 
the veteran Farren and Mrs. Glover, is underlined; and the whole strangth of the 
company is to be included in the cast. 

HAMBLIN, whose energies seem never to tire, is doing a thriving business with 
the strictly Legitimate Drama, which the strength of his company enables him to 
present in a style unapproachable by any other stock company in the City. We 
were tempted to witness the revival of Henry IV at his house, by the extreme 
excellence of the cast, and have seldom seen in New York a more effective repre- 
sentation of this glorious dramatic creation. Gilbert's Falstaff is decidedly one 
of the raciest and best developed conceptions of the character we have seen since 
the days of Bartley and Dowton, and requires but the necessary ease and familiarity 
with the part, only to be acquired by frequent repetition, to become fully equal to 
the representations of those acknowledged artists. One great point in Mr. Gilbert’s 
Faistaff is, that the flow of his wit and humour is apparentlyunpremeditated. It 
is deliciously unctuous, too, in parts; particularly in the first scene with the Prince 
in the description of the robbery, and in the soliloquy on his ragged regiment. The 
extreme richness of the many points Mr. Gilbert makes in these scenes evidences 
the power he possesses of working up the whole character into a uniform oily 





that we have yet heard; and we can say this without implying any 
great amount of praise. We must believe that the subject pleased him, 
for he has endeavored to illustrate it in his music. He has attempted 
to individualize; and he would have succeeded, had he not taken a 
wrong view of the characters. His metaphysics are falsely based ; and 
hence his Lady Macbeth is a loose, drinking, reckless murderess, and 
his Macbeth a drivelling, pitiful tool. It may be argued that he has 
followed his author; but we well know that the writers of modern 
libretti are but mere servants to the whims and demands of the com- 
poser. Much has been retained from Shakspeare, but the sublime has 
been placed in such close juxta-position with the frivolous and ridiculous, 
thata perfectly hybrid production is the result. - Thereare many clever 
passages in the music ; and although the whole of it is infinitely beneath 
the subject, still we must say that the entire scene of the murder is a 
closer approach to reality than anything we remember in Verdi. Of 
melody in the opera, there is literally none. It is a series of discon- 
nected phrases, whose actual meaning cannot be deciphered, from their 
want of truthfulness and dramatic reality. Many strong effects are 
made by a reckless and unmusician-like use of the brass instruments ; 
but no heart is moved either by a thrill of terror, or by a softer emo- 
tion, as is the case in the truthful simplicity of ‘Don Giovanni.” The 
music of the witches is grotesque, but we see the Polichinelli and the 
caps and bells peering out through all; the weird, Norse character of 
Macbeth’s witches is no where visible. In short, we look for reality 
and we do not find it. The music is coldly brilliant, but trifling as 
brilliant; its effects are not beautiful, becanse they are not harmo- 
nious ; it is not sublime, because it is not thoughtful ; it is not grand, 
because it is simply noisy. The finales exceed in unmitigated noise 
anything that we have heard in the shape of operatic music; and al- 
though the unthinking public may be filled with a sense of its gran- 
deur—for they only hear and do not reflect—we cannot in justice to 
the art we love concede that it is music. Some writers affect to dis- 
cover in Verdi a new apostle of the art: they think, because he is go 
miserably obscure, that he can only be understood by amateurs, and 
that he is consequently deep—very deep. Verdi is in truth like old 
Joey Bagstock—J. B. that is—who was sly, devilish sly, but bless you: 
every one could see through him in a minute. Verdi is deep, very 
deep; but those who know anything can fathom his depths at once; 
and having fathomed them, they leave the amateurs, critics especially, 
to revel in the bathotic depths, in blissfully ignorant admiration. 

Signora Bosio is a charming woman, and a most delightful singer. 
Her voice, though not very powerful, is pure and melodious throughout 
its whole compass, which is extensive. Her style is as pure as her 
Voice ; and her education has taught her to use both to the best advan- 
tage. In listening to her, we are rarely surprised and never astonished ; 
but we are always satisfied and pleased. She is a good, but not an im- 
passioned actress ; and is already a universal favourite with the public, 
being well received on her appearance, and repe atedly summoned be- 
fore the curtain. 

Signor Badiali is truly a most admirable singer, He has a fine 
person, a splendid voice, and is the best actor we have seen here on the 
operatic boards. He has been spoken of by some as a novice, and if 
he bea novice, he is a wonder; but to us he appears a thoroughly prac- 
tised and self-sustained artist, singing with all the taste and judgment 
| of & perfect musician, and acting with the freedom and (restrained) 
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mellowness. We have long estimated this gentleman as one of the soundest actors 
ofthe day. His personation of Falstaff stamps him as being in the truest sense of 
the term an artist of consummate ability. His very making up of the character 
was most artistical and effective. Young Wallack played the fiery Hotspur with 
powerful effect. The scene with Lady Percy, most admirably played by 
Mrs. Wallack, was a positive gem in the piece—so effectively did these artists play 
up to, and into each other’s hands. Lester made a graceful and spirited Prince 
Henry, and the subordinate parts were filled with great respectability. Other 
Shakspearian plays have been given at this house with equal effect, bring- 

ing into the cast Mr. John R. Scott and the talented Miss Wemyss ; indeed the 

Bowery may now challenge a successful comparison with any of its pretentious 

rivals in the city. We observe that Mr. Lester’s admirable dramatic version of 
Dumas’ “ Trois Mousquetaires,” is to be revived ; and the bills very significantly 
announce that “ Mr. Lester adapted this drama entirely from the great French 
novelist’s original.’’ Managers are “ arch wags” in their way. 


“ THE Duke’s WaGER.’’—The feature of the week has been the production of 
Mrs. Kemble’s comedy at the Astor Place Opera House ; and strange to say, all 


the fears entertained by Mr. Manager Bass and his friends, on the equivocal cha- 
racter of the plot of this drama have been turned into an entirely unthought 
of channel since the representation. It was at once discovered that the 
so-called new comedy proves but to be a translation of an old piece of Dumas’, 


produced in Paris about ten years since under the title of Mademozrselle de Belle 
Isle. The piece itself has failed in its anticipated attraction, although an exceed. 
ingly beautifully written and deeply interesting play. The press and the public 
are highly indignant at the suppression of the real facts of the case—but where 
the onus actually lies, we are, at the time of writing, unable to determine. We 
must say, however, that it is due to the public, that the fair authoress and the 
manager should satisfactorily explain the matter ; more especially as English ver- 
sions of this drama have been produced, one by Mr. J. M. Field, in New Orleans- 
and another in London, under the title of “ The Night in the Bastile.” Mrs. Kem- 
ble may have considered that her adaptation of Dumas’ work differed so mate- 
rially from the original as to make it in reality a new work. Yet still we regret exe 
ceedingly, that considering her high literary reputation, she had not openly avowy 
ed the sources to which she was indebted. Of the merits of the piece itself, apar- 
from the plot, we can speak in unequivocal terms of praise ; the language is 
chastely beautiful, natural, and pointed. The plot itself is highly objectionable, 
although it has been already used by Shakspeare in the main story in his “ All's 
Well that Ends Well,” and as incidental to tha Duke and Mariana, in “ Measure 
for Measure.” We have not Dumas’ drama at hand to refer to; but Mrs. Kemble 
has certainly managed to develope the very questionable incidents of her play with 
such consummate skill and delicacy, that not a line occurs in the whole comedy 

that could offend the most fastidious taste. We confess to have been actually lost in 

admiration at her tact, in so skilfully navigating her way through dangers that every 

moment threatened a complete wreck of her adventurous barque. When the cur- 

tain fell amid the vociferous cheering of the audience, and the performers and 

manager were called out to receive the usual testimonials of success on sucl) 0¢- 

casions, we thought that the comedy had achieved a triumphant reception. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Bass for the admirable manner in which the play has 
been presented. Miss Julia Dean has added to her reputation by her spirited and 
interesting performance of the heroine, Gabrielle de Belle-Isle ; and Miss M. Du- 
ret’s Marchioness de Prie is decidedly the most effective character she has yet ap- 
peared in. Graceful, lady-like, exceedingly piquant, and delicate withal, she is 
the main prop of the piece. Her costuming was in exquisite taste. Messrs. Nea- 
fie and Addams, as D’Aubigny and the Duke de Richelieu, are somewhat out of 
their respective lines. The finished style of acting required for parts like these 
does not lie within the sphere of the intensely emphatic and melo-dramatic school 
in which these gentlemen have modelled themselves. They played, however 
carefully, and received much applause. Ifthe interest manifested in the “originali 
ty” part of ,the question continue, we may look for the run of this piece during the 
coming week. 
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1850. 
Notices of New Works. 


Biackwoon’s Macazine. L. Scott & Co.—As if smitten with the 
consciousness that its pages had latterly exhibited a very great defi- 
ciency in verse, Old Ebony breaks out, in the April number, into a tor- 
rent of political and poetical rhapsodies. ‘‘ Britain’s Prosperity,” and 
a very clever thing it is, contains 140 lines—* The Dwarf and the Oak 
Tree,” being @ pleasant vision of Lord John Russell up in the oak tree 
of the British Constitution, sawing off the branch whereon he sat, for 
the purpose of quieting the grunting porkers at its root, runs into 12 
stanzas or 350 lines—whilst ‘‘ the Closing of the Glens” that tells a 
gad tale of Highland expatriation, is spun out into 34 stanzas, or 
972 lines. Christopher North is again ‘‘ under canvas” in another of 
his “ Dies Boreales,”’ the subject mainly discussed being the want of 
unity of time in Shakspeare’s Othello, wherein, (we mean the article) 
much smart writing seems to us to have been wasted Though some- 
what long, we must make zoom for the following, complete :— 

BRITAIN’S PROSPERITY. 


A NEW SONG, WHICH OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN SUNG BY THE PREMIER AT THE 
OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 





News for you, gentlemen! Here is prosperity, 
Fat and fullhanded, arrived at our door : 
Crashes, disasters, and famine’s severity, 
Never can harass or trouble us more. 
No miching malecho ! 
Spin away calico ! 
Never saw man such a prospect before ! 


All things are cheapened. Good sirs, in the galleries, 
Pray bear this cheerful announcement in mind— 
All things are down—except Ministers’ salaries, 
Taxes, and some little jobs of the kind. 
Small trades are finishing, 
Wages diminishing— 
This is the way to be happy, you'll find. 


Wheat's at a price that won't pay for the growing it, 
That is to say, if we cultivate here ; 
Why should we therefore persist, sirs, in sowing it ? 
Beautiful markets are plenty and near. 
Hang the home labourer ! 
Buy from your neighbour, or 
Any one else, so you don’t buy it dear. 


True pioneers of a better and brighter age, 
We have diminished the charges for freight ; 
Some little dues there may still be for “ lighterage,’’* 
But, on the whole. ’tis a moderate rate. 
Wheat for a guinea a 
Load from Volhynia 
Comes to your shores, and is lodged at your gate. 


Huxtable’s pigs, though replete with ammonia, 
Never worked any such wonders as these ; 
Barley from Mecklenburg, grain from Polonia, 
Butter from Holland, American cheese ; 
Bacon gratuitous, 
Cargoes fortuitous, 
Float to our coasts with each prosperous breeze. 


What need we care though a desperate peasantry 
Prowl! round the stackyards with tinder and match ? 
Blandly we'll smile at such practical pleasantry : 
Downing Street is not surrounded by thatch. 
e’re not prohibitin 
Some gentle gibbeti 
When the poor starving delinquents you catch. 


Cobden, our oracle, swears it is vanity 
Ever to dream of protection again ; 
Wilson declares it is downright insanity, 
Also he proves it by figures and pen. 
Sheets arithmetical, 
Clearly prophetical, 
Flow from the quills of these eminent men. 


Likewise M’Gregor, that brilliant Giaswegian, 
Whom we desiderate always to speak, 
Hath, by the aid of some second-sight Stygian, 
Promised us shortly two millions per week. 
“Whaur shall we pit it, sirs ?”’— 
Wait till you get it, sirs! 
Zooks! what a prospect of bubble and squeak! 


As for you paltry persisting Protectionists, 
Why should you prate of the labourer’s cause ? 
Don’t you observe you are mere Resurrectionists 
Trying to get at the grave of the laws? 
Honest Peel strangled them, 
Then the Whigs mangled them, 
Coffined, and sank them with Cobden’s applause. 


Any such notions I think you had best bury 
en in the grave where your idol is laid; 
Then, from the lips of the member for Westbury, 
Take a sound lesson in matters of trade. 
List to his prophecies— 
We'll keep our offices 
Snug, tili your final conversion is made. 


Deuce take those breechesless rascals the Highlanders ! 
Let them go starve on their beggarly hills : 
Irish imposters, and kelp-making Islanders, 
Can’t they find room in our poor-law Bastilles ? 
Or, for variety, 
Though there's satiety, 
Let them be packed to the calico mills! 


Wages must tumble, like leaves in a hurricane, 
Under this grand competition for work : 
Britons shall toil for the Jew and American, 
Chinaman, Spaniard, Mulatto, and Turk— 
Each village Hannibal, 
Fierce as a cannibal, 


Eyeing his neighbour like Bishop or Burke ! 


These are the triumphs of science political— 
These are the views by Whigs patronised, 
Tories may scout them ; but, ne ertheless, it I call 
Such a grand scheme as was seldom devised. 
How is it robbery ? 
Cheapness and jobbery 
Are the twin saints whom we've just canonised. 


Under the free-trading auspices, true it is 
Some time or other taxation may pinch. 
Then for ashy at the Funds and Annuities! 
We'll take a yard since you gave us an inch. 
Hush, Mr. Newdegate! 
Why not repudiate, 
Just as was done by the pupils of Lynch ? 


Worthy Sir Robert, that statesman immaculate, 
Doubled his fortune by doubling the pound: 
Even the wisest may sometimes miscalculate-- 
Surely he will not object to refund! 
“That were a merry go! 
See you at Jericho!’’ 
O—very well—I abandon that ground. 


Shortly—I say, with habitual bonhoinie, 
Everything’s quiet as we Ministers wish, 
lenty and peace are combined with economy, 
Food is abundant—provide you the dish. 

Pay to the foreigner, 
Peasant and mariner, 
All you can raise for your loaf and your fish. 


Banish all notions of British ascendency, 
Let them be wiped from our memory quite; 
Modern views have an opposite tendency, 
As has been clearly expounded by Bright. 
Let us be sensible— 
Britain’s defensible, 
Not by brute force, but by maxims of righ.. 











* Vide Economist passim ; more especially th i 

‘ > ; t d delectable se- 
Ties of articles, penned for the purpose ofdemonstrating that Free Trade enhances 
the value of grain. 








We, for the voice of the pepeince amorous, 
Willing to do anything they require, 
Shall, if hereafter they chance to grow clamorous, 
Yield just precisely the thing they desire ; 
We are quite ready to 
March with a steady toe 
Out of the frying-pan into the fire. 


Sunk, like the inmates of Huxtable’s pigeery, 
Up to the knees in an exquisite draff, 
Stand the determined epostles of Whiggery, 
Chewing the grain, and rejecting the chaff. 
Ay, Mr. Huxtable! 
Not from your muck stable, 
Issues so hearty, a granting or laugh! 


This I maintain, of our state is the very type— 
Joseph's fat cattle and atrophied kine. 
We, for the first, may be ta’en by Daguerreotype: 
Who are the second, you well may divine. 
Yea, of a verity! 
Britain’s prosperity, 
Means nothing else than the measure of mine! 

Lectures on Art AND Poems. By Washington Allston. N. Y. 
Baker & Scribner.—After striving, for a fortnight, to find time for a 
careful perusal of this extremely handsome volume, we reluctantly 
content ourselves with simply announcing its publication. And yet 
perhaps it is as well ; for as we might have found it, so should we have 
spoken of it ; and whilst praise could nothing add to the high repute in 
which its author is held, any depreciatory remarks would assuredly be 
considered invidious. Some authors and artists seem to invite criti- 
cism; Washington Allston, on the contrary, appears to have been pla- 
ced in the regard of his countrymen altogether above and beyond it.— 
The collection is carefully edited by Mr. R. H. Dana, Jun., and will 
surely meet with a most extensive sale. 


Tue GAuiery or Innustrious Americans. Brady.—The fourth 
number of this flourishing series contains the portrait of Silas Wright. 
It is scarcely so vigorous as its predecessors, but looks as if it were a 
likeness: Mr. Lester’s short biographical sketches are sensibly and 
spiritedly executed. 

An Easter Orrertnc. By Frederika Bremer. N.Y. Harpers.— 
Two sketches—one Swedish, and the other Danish—both very well 
translated by the indefatigable Mary Howitt. The former is a little 
simple tale of domestic life, in which Miss Bremer is confessedly at 
home ; the latter is descriptive of Denmark, the Danes, and Copenha- 
gen, and though short, is an interesting survey of a very interesting 
portion of the globe. 


Tue New Downinc Street. By T. Carlyle. Boston. Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co.—Another of the Latter-Day Pamphlets, wherein the 
eloquent author still deals with many generalities, but wherein he 
winds up by expressing his belief, that Sir Robert Peel is the man to 
reform and remodel the whole administration of government, and save 
England from a fall amongst the nations. It is impossible to avoid a 
smile and sometimes a sigh at Carlyle’s pictures of the Foreign, the Co- 
lonial and the Home Departments. It is as though the ridicule of 
many portions of the press had but determined him to adhere all the 
more to the absurdities of his style; and in truth, it requires a firm 
belief in his talent, to carry one through a ‘‘ pamphlet” entire. 

Tue]Srupenr—A Drama. JVew York. 1850. Berford & Co. 
—A five-act tragedy in blank verse, put together with some dramatic 
skill, and showing a glimpse here and there of talent: But the writer 
should stick to prose. His rhythmical short-comings are absolutely 
painful. 

Sicuts In THE Gotp ReGions. By Theodore T. Johnson. N. Y. 
1850. Baker—This is the second edition of a book, which has evident- 
ly found favour in the eyes of the public. We commended it to notice, 
six months ago, for its apparent truthfulness, and are glad to find that 
it stands the test of time. Several new chapters have been added, and 
also some spirited wood cuts of localities in California, hitherto known 
only by name. 

Tue Lorcnetre, No. 12. W. ¥. H. Kernot.—There is to be a pause 
in these lively sallies, the author, who still keeps, ‘‘ dark,” consider- 
ing that enough gossip for one volume has already been doled out to the 
public. In this present number, under pretext of repudiating, on be- 
half of a few popular writers, the newspaper charge of being each in 
turn the real author of these ‘‘ Studies of the Town,” Timon touches 
them up, one after another, with a little satire not unmixed with spleen. 
The public, fashionable, literary, or social, is fair game for the satirist ; 
but this species of bush-fighting is scarcely fair, when individuals are 
marked out for game. John Timon is a clever fellow, be he who 
he may. 

Tue Perre.. Philadelphia. T. B. Peterson.—A tale of the sea, 
which appears to have drawn some commendation from the London 
press. It is attributed to Admiral Fisher, strangely christened on the 
cover, “‘ Sir Admiral Fisher, a Commander of the English Navy.” This 
jumble of name and title almost equals the habitual «‘ Sir Peel” and 
‘* Sir Russell” of the Paris newspapers. 


Tue Dattons, on THREE Roaps 1n Lire, By Charles Lever. N.Y, 
Harpers.—The first number of a new serial of this clever and popu- 
lar writer. 


Tue Fear or THE Wornup. By the Brothers Mayhew. Ibid.—No 
so good atale as we should have expected from the authors. It is ex- 
tremely well meant—intended to show the lamentable consequences of 
** living for appearances.” Debts, dues, subterfuge, forgery, ruin, and 
humiliation are the matters mainly treated, with, in the earlier parts, 
some tolerable painting of ludicrous efforts at style and fashion. But 
there is not a new character in the book. 


Sine Arts. 


Jenny Linp. Goupil, Vibert & Co.—A three-quarter-length like- 
ness of the musical Swede, issued at a very appropriate moment. It 
is ably drawn on stone by Mr. G. C. Crehen, excellently printed, and 
set inanoval border. The head is full of expression, and has no ap- 
pearance of the flattery so common to female portraits. 


W. C. Bryant. Jbid.—This is the second selection for the American 
Pertrait Gallery, now issuing from this enterprising establishment. 
The artist, and the style of getting up, are the same as in the forego- 
ing ; although there is a greater nicety of finish in the poet’s than in 
the songstress’s head. The likeness is good; but there is more fire and 
energy of expression than Mr. Bryant’s countenance habitually wears. 
A calm consciousness of strength, and an obvious impassiveness, charac- 
terize, we should say, the personal appearance of the thoughtful author 
of ** Thanatopsis.” 


Tue Art-Journau. G. Virtue. The Vernon Gallery is far from 
exhausted, Etty and Gainsborough, great names both, furnishing the 
engraver with worthy material for the April number. ‘ Youth and 
Pleasure,” by the former, is an allegory, in which a picturesque barque, 
laden with joyous and semi-nude figures, floats carelessly along the 
stream of time, regardless of the coming storm that is indicated by the 
dark masses ofcloud. The composition is fine, and the engraving good ; 
but Etty’s wonderful colouring was, perhaps, his chief attraction. In 
Gainsborough’s “* Cottage Children,” the colour is less missed, We are 
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glad, inthis number, to be favoured with a view of the Nelson Column 
in Trafalgar square, London, mention of which has frequently been 
made in our columns. For isolated pillars we have a great contempt, 
unless entirely sculptured in relief, like Trajan’s of the olden date, or 
the modern column in the Place Vendome of Paris, or unless they be 
destined for some headland or lofty eminence. In these cases they 
may be appropriate and ornamental. Of the one under notice, we can 
only say, that as a whole, it looks better on paper than we had antict - 
pated; and that the pedestal, and the massive couchant lions at each 
corner of the enclosure, have really a fine effect. Wood-cuts innumer« 
able and all manner of artistic gossip make up this number of a most 
welcome periodical. The drt Journal altogether repudiates the idea 
that the recently discovered painting of «‘ The Last Judgment,” of which 
some notice has appeared in our columns, is the original sketch by Mi- 
chael Angelo. 

New Houses or Partiament.—At the last meeting of the Com- 
missioners of Fine Arts for decorating the New Palace at Westminster, 
it was determined that Messrs. Cross and Pickersgill should be ordered 
to execute two of the subjects for the Peers’ corridor. Mr. Pickersgil} 
is to paint ‘* Charles the First erecting his Standard at Nottingham,” 
—and Mr. Cross “ The Speaker Lenthall asserting the Privileges of the 
Commons against the same Charles when the attempt was made to seize 
the five members.” These pictures are to be in oil colours; and their 
dimensions are to be each 9ft. 6 in. wide by 7 ft. high. They are to be 
proceeded with forthwith. 

Sir W. Auxan’s Successon.—Mr. John Watson Gordon—who is an 
Associate of the Royal Academy in London—has been chosen to fill the 
two vacancies in the high places of his profession which the death of Sir 


William Allan made in the northern kingdom. By Her Majesty he has 
been appointed Queen's Limner in Scotland,—and by the Royal Scottish 
resident. 


Academy unanimously elected their P 





A MARCH STOLEN ON THE ITALIANS. 
In these days of free-trade and commercial self-sacrifice, it is really 
pleasant to find that any home-made articlecan be appreciated in En- 
gland. The following, from a London paper of the 4th ult., shows that 
in musical matters at least, the press can occasionally put on a Protec- 


tionist air. 

Anevent unprecedented in the annals of the Italian musical drama in 
England took place at her Majesty’s Theatre last evening. We had an 
Italian opera performed, in which the prima donna, the primo tenore, 
and the conductor of the orchestra were all English, and performed, too, 
ina style of such surpassing excellence as no lyrical establishment could 
cuanall and few, very few indeed, could equal. Once, and once only, 
have we had an English prima donna and an English primo tenore 
appearing together in the same opera on the Italian lyrical stage in 
this country, and that was about half a century since, when Mrs. Bil- 
lington and Braham appeared together in Gli Orazzi e Curiazzi, but 
the event of last evening is altogether unprecedented. The opera was 
Lucia di Lammermoor, which was produced for the début of Miss Cathe- 
rine Hayes in the character of Lucia, on which occasion Mr. Sims 
Reeves sustained the character of o for the first time on the 
Italian boards in this country, and both performers achieved a most 
brilliant triumph. Miss Catherine Hayes has greatly improved since 
she was last heard in London ; her voice seems te have gained in power 
and compass, without having at all deteriorated in expression or sweet- 
ness, and both her acting and singing is replete with expressive delicac 
and feeling. Nothing could exceed the exquisite beauty of ber fiort- 
ture ; the ornaments she introduced were quite novel, and as beautiful 
as they were novel, and the closeness of her shake has never been sur- 
passed. She rose to the very highest altitudes of the scale withoute ffort, 
and in the very highest notes her voice was ofa delicious flute-like soft- 
ness, there was not the slightest approach toshrillness during any por- 
tion of the performance, and she this great merit over the greater 
number of her competitors in the representation of the character of 
Lucia, she is always exquisitely in tune—indeed, a more finished per- 
formance than the Lucia of Miss Catherine Hayes it is difficult to imagine. 
We rank her Lucia immediately after that of Jenny Lind, and far far 
before that ofany other prima donna who has attempted the part. 
Her acting was full of pathos and feeling, yet distinguished for its grace 
and its delicacy, and its truly womanly tenderness. She was called on 
four times during the course of the opera, and achieved a success at 
once most brilliant and most deserved, a success worthy of the — of 
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Sapio, of Filippo Ronconi, and of Manuel Garcia. The Edgardo of Mr. 
Sims Reeves is by far the best on the Italian ap. He has all the power 
of Fraschini, without hie coarseness, and all the finish of Mario, with 
infinitely greater power. He was in excellent voice, and never have we 
heard or seen the character of Edgardo so magnificently performed. The 
malediction scene was rendered with a terrible and awful earnestness 

that was perfectly sublime, and the whole of the last scene (the celebra- 

ted Fra Poco) was given in a mournful yet sweet, exquisitely sweet, and 
touching accent of ver ord that went at once to the heart. The audi- 

ance expressed their iration by loud and enthusiastic plaudits, and 

he fairly shared with Miss Catherine Hayes, whatour French neigh- 

bours would call the honours of the sitting. Mr. Sims Reeves is, without 
exception, the most perfect Edgardo that has ever appeared, and (with 
the single exception of Jenny Lind) Miss Catherine Hayes is the most 
perfect Lucia. Beletti was the Enrico, and sang and acted admirably, 
as he always does. We have never heard the opening duet of the sec- 
ond act so effectively rendered as it was last nigt t by Beletti and Miss 
Hayes. At its conclusion they received the honour of an immediate 
recal. The excellent singing of F. Lablache in the comparatively unim- 
portant character of Raimondo, contributed materially to the complete- 
ness of the cast. Between the acts, Madile. Amalia Ferraris repeated 
the pas which she performed on Saturday week, and more thanconfirm- 

ed the favourable opinion which we formed of her on that occasion. She 
is the first dancer of the day who has attained the highest ition in 
her profession per saltum (we do not mean this as a pun), and who will 
maintain it against all competitors. 





A New TaGuioni.—Success wirHouT PREvious Purrinac.—The 
débiit of Mademoiselle Amalia Ferraris, on Saturday, is the first in- 
stance which we remember, since the commencement of Cerito’s career, 
of a young lancer ,coming to this country, unheralded by fame, and 


making a decided impression on the operatic audience by her own mer- 
its alone. On Saturday morniag we do not believe one-tw por- 
tion of those who applauded to the echo on Saturday night had ever 


heard of her existence, except through the official announcements of the 
theatre. 

Her merits were tested in one of those conventional pas of the grand 
style, which do not elicit pantomimic talent, but show the mastery 
which the artist has acquired in the abstract character of danseuse. A 
higher degree of perfection in all the mechanical part of the art has pro- 
bably never been witnessed. Her posés in the slow movement were 
models of firmness and elegance, the a of the upper part of the 
figure being always marked by ease grace. Not less striking was 
the facility with which she passed from one posé to another. The tran- 
sition was completely safe and completely effortless. The quick move- 
ment, in which a series of entrechats en arritre was very remarkable, 
could not be surpassed for brilliancy and high finish. Her graceful 
figure and handsome expressive countenance assisted in the effect which 
she made on the public, and there was a storm of enthusiasm when she 
had ended her pas.— Times, March 26. 


Never since the début of Cerito has such an effect been produced by 
the début of any danseuses as that which was produced by the début of 
Mademoiselle Amalia Ferraris, at this theatre, on Saturday evening. 
Ceesar-like, she came, she was seen, and conquered. At eight o’cloc 
on Saturday all.that was known ofher was that it appeared by the bills 
that Mdlle. Amalia Ferraris was to make her first a in a 
divertisement and dance a pas de deux withM. Charles, and at 10 0 
clock she had established herself, by the unanimous verdict of th» hab- 
itués of her Majesty’s Theatre, as par exce//ence the queen of the danee, 
and this on the scene of the triumphs of the elder Taglioni, of Fanny 
Elsler, of Cerito, of Lucille Grahn, of Carlotta Grisi, of Rosati. Made- 
moiselle Amalia Ferraris possesses every physical requisite for a deesse 
deladanse. Her features are beautiful and expressive, and her dark 
and lustrous eyes are full of fascination—her figure is and ex- 
quisitely developed, and her poses are full of grace and abandon. She 
is perfect mistress of her art, and unites to the poetic of a Tag- 
lioni the glittering execution of a Fanny Elsler and the abandon of a 
Cerito. Her ap/omd is wonderful, and she made all her m points” with an 
ease and steadiness that excited the most intense admiration. Not the 
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least pleasin, 

she ; ¥ e transition from the spiritual and majestic grace of the 
classical school of the Taglioni to the abandon, and revolving pas of the 
Cerito, and from this yp ao to the glittering wonful little steps of the 
Fanny Eisler. As a danseuse she is perfect ; we have none, we have 
had none, who, like Mademoiselle Amalia Ferraris, has seized upon the 
beauties of such opposite schools, and made them all her own, combinin 
them with a style in which the animation of the realist school is infus 
and inspired by the majestic and graceful inspiration of the idealist. 
Her reception was at first rather cold, but she had scarcely commenced 
her pas before she warmed her audience into enthusiasm ; throughout 
her performanceshe was greeted with repeated bursts of the most rap- 
turous applause, and at its conclusion she was called forward and hon- 
oured with acomplete ovation. Mademoiselle Amalia Ferraris is, we 
understand, from the Royal (pera at Piedmont, and the thanks of every 
lover of ballet are due to Mr. Lumley for having discerned and secured 
her services for her Majesty’s Theatre.— Sun, Ibid, 


.: GRAND BANQUET TO LORD GOUGH. 


On Saturday, (23d March,) the Chairman and Directors of the East 
India Company entertained Lord Gough, on his return from the com- 
mand of their armies in India, to a magnificent banquet at the London 
Tavern. The preparations were in every way worthy of the merchant 

who gave the entertainment, and of the distinguished officer 
who was their guest. Throughout the spacious room in which the 
banquet took place every mark of tasteful care was visible. The eye 
was almost dazzled by the glare of epergnes, platerux, and costly 
centre-pieces, the gleaming waxlights and the blaze of glittering war 
piled along the far-extended tables. Behind the chairman were placed 
massive shields and salvers, as a sort of golden background, and imme- 
diately before him were chefs d’euvre of the seulptor’s art—a figure of 
Victory in frosted silver with her wreath in extended hand—a scene 
from the life of Maurice of Nassau at the battle of Nieuport, rendered 
in the same material, but almost alive with force and vigour,—and 
equally powerful and effective, though cast in as rigid a substance, a 
desperate ‘‘ Defence of Robert Bruce when attacked by Assassins.” 
There was a profusion of rich goblets, rarely-shaped flagons, and cu- 
rious tazzas and epergnes—the débris of great sales or ruined fortunes 
—up and down the tables. The metallic blaze indeed was only 
softened by the groups of choice exotics and sweet-smelling flowers, 
whose green foliage or dark fruit afforded some relief to the eye. 

The company began to arrive about 7 o’clock, and Lord Gough, Sir 
R. Peel, and the Ministers were heartily cheered as they passed from 
their carriages. A number of ladies, among whom were Lady Gough 
and her daughters, were present in the gallery at the end of the room 
opposite the chair, but retired as soon as the guests had taken their 
places; and dinner commenced, returning only to hear the speeches. 

The chair was filled by Major-Gen. Sir A. Galloway, K.C.B., Chair- 
man of the East India Company. On the right of the chairman were 
Viscount Gough, the Marquis cf Westminster, the Marquis of Breadal- 
bane, Earl Grey, Lord John Russell, Viscount Hardinge, Hon. Captain 
Gough, Sir Robert Campbell, Bart; Right Hon. Fox Maule, Right 
Hon. Sir R. Peel, Right Hon. Sir James Graham, Right Hon. Edward 
Ellice, Right Hon. Stephen Lushington, Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. ; 
Sir James Weir Hogg, Bart. ; Sir James Macdonald, G.C.B. ; Sir Char- 
les Malcolm, the Solicitor-General. On the left of the chairman were 
Mr. John Shepherd, Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, the Deputy-Chair- 
man of the Company, Sir William Gomm, the Earl of Clare, Viscount 
Jocelyn, Mr. Charles Mills, the Right Hon. the Vice-Chancellor of 
England, Right Hon. Sir Frederick Adam, G.C.B.; Right Hon. R. 
Lalor Sheil, Right Hon. Sir W. Somerville, M. P.; Sir Thomas M‘Ma- 
hon, Sir James L. Lushington, G.C.B.; Sir James Macdonell, K.C.B.; 
Sir John Doveton, Sir George Clerk, M.P.; Sir Robert Maddock. 
Amongst the company were also the Hon. C. Hardinge, the Hon. Major 
West, the Hon. G. E. Elliot, the Hon. W. L. Melville, the Right Hon. 
Sir James Wigram, the Right Hon. P. R. Lushington, Mr. Henry Al- 
exander, Mr. Henry Shank, the Hon. Captain Hardinge, the Right 
Hon. H. Mackenzie, Sir Robert Inglis, Bart., M.P.; the Right Hon. 
Sir G. Arthur, Sir Benjamin Brooke, Sir George Staunton, Bart., M.P. ; 
Sir William Morison, K.C.B.; Sir Charles Parker, K.C.B.; Sir H. Wil- 
lock, Sir Charles Trevelyan, K.C.B.; Sir F. Smith, Sir E. Stannus, 





of her performance was the graceful ease with which 


glass ; nor would he be unlikely to dispose a few of them over his own 
person in the shape of fancy chains, jewelled studs, or shirt and waist- 
coat embroidery. Now, the New Yorker, having all the Frenchman’s 
fondness for jewellery and patent leather, superadds to it the one vanity 
of the Englishman—the inexhaustible supply of fresh linen; and sim- 
ilarly in his fare he unites the Englishman's profusion with the French- 
man’s delicacy, besides a certain discriminating taste in wine peculiar 
to himself. We believe our fashionables go to a greater proportional 
expense for eating and drinking than any similar class in the world. 
In furniture, the taste is very French, though even here we have a 
knack of combining the most expensive habits of both nations. A French- 
man, in furnishing his house, always has a tendency to run out largely 
into plate-glass—it is a characteristic irait of his vanity—he likes to 
see numerous multiplications of himself. On the other hand, he is 
sometimes vulnerable in the article of carpet, which is the Englishman’s 
strongest point. The New Yorker has impartially adopted the one’s 
love for numerous showy mirrors, and the other's predilection for com- 
fortable and costly carpeting. Our towns-people certainly go to great 
expense for furniture, whether we consider the fortunes of the furnish- 
ers or the size and style of the houses furnished. We have known the 
mere internal painting and decorations—what a friend of ours calls the 
Plattification of a house—to cost nearly as much as the building, and 
the furniture to cost half as much as house and lot together. The con- 
sequent want of correspondence between interior and exterior is often 
very striking,and it was doubtless the report of some such incon, ruity 
by an observant cockney, which gave rise to Mr. Alison’s brilliant dis- 
covery, that ‘‘ the houses of wealthy Americans are very plain exter- 
nally, and very magnificent within, like those of the Jews in the middle 
ages—and for the same reason.” 

Some will be disposed to regard this increasing sybaritism of ours as 
a sign of our progress in civilization ; and of civilization in the mere 
material sense of the term, according to the distinction drawn by Cole- 
ridge, it doubtless is, But to real cu/tivation and the highest progress 
itis decidedly antagonistic. It directly increases the power of mere 
wealth in society, and consequently increases the difficulty of bringing 
ntellect into its proper place. It also keeps many very desirable peo- 
= out of society, because they have too little fortune or too much pru- 

ence to live up to the fashionable standard of expense. Still worse, it 
effeminizes the men and makes mere vulgar dolls of the women. The 
former scorn to encase their white hands in anything less delicate than 
French kid; the latter would faint at the sight of the shoes which all 
English ladies use for walking; and both sexes debar themselves of 
proper out-door exercise for fear of soiling their fine clothes. 

Let no one tax us with asceticism, or Grahamism, or any other ism. 
We honour all the Fine Arts, and cheerfully admit the dressing of bo- 
dies (living or dead) toa place among those arts. We have a most proper 
respect for the tailor, so long as he keeps in his place and does not usurp 
too much. attention. To the advantages of a well-spread table, no one 
is more feelingly alive than ourselves. We look upon the dinner as a 
great social, political, moral, and literary agent. But sybaritism and 
extravagance are by no means necessarily conducive to true hospitality 
and table-wzstheticism—but very often the reverse. Even as we write, 
there rises up before us a supper at which we “assisted,” some few 
years ago, ad which has ever since been recorded in the recording ta- 
blets of our mind as a supper of suppers. The table was spread in a 
library, walledin with musty tomes and full of comfortable old furni- 
ture, not very different from what is around us at present. A jolly set 
we were, all sorts and ages—a Semi-Puseyite Congregational parson, 
and an ex-president of the Jockey Club; a merry old doctor and a sar- 
castic young poet; a travelled bibliographer, who had studied men as 
well as books, and observed the cities and dispositions of more people 
than did old Ulysses ; a literary merchant, who had given up making 
money to buy pictures, and who knew something about the pictures he 
bought—every two were a contrast, and all of us cemented together by 
a feeling of good fellowship and mutual appreciation. One genius of 
the party concocted the punch, another genius assisted the cook in stew- 
ing the oysters. There was plenty of cold game and hot baked pota- 
toes; there was quantum suff. of good malt liquor, and a few prime 
bottles of Cordon Bleu; there was only one man-servant on the pre- 
mises, and him we dispensed with as soon as possible; and that night 
we didn’t go home till morning. Had there been an “ occasional” hired 





Mr.Wm Butterworth Buillie, Major Edwardes, &c. Among the noble- 
men and gentlemen who were invited to the banquet, but who were 
unable to be present, were the Duke of Wellington, the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, the Marquis of Anglesey, Lord Ripon, and Sir George Grey. 

** We have no room for the toasts and speeches; nor was there any 
jew special novelty therein. Of the manner in which Lord Gough’s 
health was received, we find this record :— 

«The toast was received with every demonstration of enthusiasm ; the 
company cheered till the lofty walls wate again; the ladies in the gal- 
lery stood up and joined in the display of respect and wel » while 
the strains of the grand air from Judas Maecabaus, generally known 
as “ See the Conquering Hero comes,” which the band struck up at the 
moment, were almost drowned by the loud and hearty ‘ hurrahs” of 
all present, and the figure of ‘ Victory” before the chairman was 
turned by one of the attendants towards the noble and gallant officer, 
as if offering him the wreath in her outstretched hand.” 

The Times, (Parliament not sitting) devotes more than four columns 
to its report of the feast. It even gives the bill of fare, the richness 
and variety of which may be surmised from the following detail of the 
first course only :— . 

«‘Tortue claire. Tortue a I’ Anglaise. 

Entrées de Tortue.—Pite de tortue a la Villeroi. Pate de tortue 
au vin de Champagne. Pate de tortue a la Florentine. Clipee a la 
Toulouse. Vol-au-vent de tortueaugras. Kari de tortue a l’Indienne. 

Poisson.—Saumon de Glo’ster bouilli. Tranches de Saumon eit ma- 
telotte. Turbot bouilli 4 la sauce de homard. Eperlans frits. Sau- 
mon piqué 4 la financiére. Filets de soles a la Horly. Rougettes a 
V'Italienne. Dorées farcies 4 la Hollandoise. Saute de merlans a la 
Provengale. Cabillaud bouilla a la sauce aux huitres. Poulpetons de 
saumon a la cardinal. 

Entrées.—Sauté de volaille 4 la Malta. Painde levrauts 4 l'Ital- 
ienne. Cételettes d’agneau 4 la Victoria. Chartreuse de legumes a la 
Parisienne. Noisettes de veau piquées a l’arlequin. Filts de cane- 
tons aux petits pois. Ris d’agneau piques aux haricots verts Cotel- 
ettes de mouton 4 la Pompadour. Filets de canards sauvages 4 la 
sauce dla bigarade. Ris de veau piques anx truffes 4 la Napolitaine. 
Cailles 4 la Macédoine. Trimbale de macaroni ala mariniére. Filets 
de pigeons 4 la dauphine, 4 la sauce aux chaupignons. 

leve.—Filet de boeuf pique ala sauce au vin de Madére. Pain de 

foies gras 4 la sauce Italienne. Noix de jambon sur une noix de veau a 

la moderne. Poulettes printaniéres réties. Aloyau de boeuf pique a 

la Macédoine. Selle de mouton roti. Echine d’agneau 4 la mode. Pe- 

tits poulets braisés 4 la Macedoine. Cote de boeuf a la Napolitaine. 

Pate chaud et pluviers augratin. Quartier d’agneau roti 4 la sauce 

aux concombres. Chapon pique 4 la Normand. Dindons aux truffes a 

la Marc Antoine. Petites poulettes 4 la Montmorency. Canetons 

braisés aux petits pois étuves a la sauce supreme. 

Buffet.—Potage a la Nivernoise. Puree d’asperges aux cloutons. 
Potage de queux d’agneau 4 l’Allemande. Petits patés aux huitres. 
Petites bouchees de volaille. Jambons de Mayence. Langue de beuf 
aux eépinards. Coulotte de buf réti. Tourte de pommes. Selle de 
mouton roti. Quartier d’agneau réti. Kari de homard.” 








waiter in the room, or a dish of Weller’s spun-sugar work, or one of 
Delmonico’s sham silver skewers, or had the sofas been too fine to loll 
upon, or the curtains not used to stand smoke, it would have spoiled the 
whole affair. 

One cause of the sumptuousness of our extraordinary fare is the po- 
verty of our ordinary. Many things are hard to procure good in New 
York, but the hardest of all is a good cook. Many a man would like to 
give cosy little banquets to six or eight friends, but he dare not trust 
the Irishwoman in his kitchen (it is a libel on the respectable name of 
cook to apply it tosuch creatures). Therefore, as he has to call in the 
confectioner, he thinks it will be cheaper to put three or four dinmerg 
into one, and so he gives a “ kill-off” to twenty or twenty-four people 
—just the sort of dinner one does not like to be asked to. Hence t6o, 
so many men, married and unmarried, dine luxuriously and expensive- 
ly at the club (it is a characteristic of our clubs that a dinner at them 
costs more than anywhere else), rather than keep Lent all the year 
round at home. The Bostonians are in advance of us here. They are 
tolerably supplied with good plain private cooks, and that of itself is one 
reason why society should be more intellectual there than here. Weal- 
thy menof late, have adopted a laudable habit of making donations for 
public objects. We suggest to the next of our millionaires who dies— 
no, it is not necessary that he should die—who wishes to be a publie 
benefactor, that he found a free academy for the instruction of cooks. 
It would be a most beneficial and glorious institution. Meanwhile we 
beg those disciples of progress who are so clever at teaching other peo- 
ple what todo with their money—Mr. Horace Mann for instance—not 
to be offended at this intrusion of ours into what they doubtless consi- 
der their own exclusive domain. 

Any speculations upon our society would be very incomplete without 
some allusion to the watering place, which is a peculiarly American fea- 
ture. Not but there are watering-places in other countries, but peo- 
ple goto them to undress and be comfortable, whereas our people go to 
our watering-places to dress more and be more fashionable and more 
conventional thanever. Itis a half ludicrous, half painful exhibition of 
the pursuit of exclusiveness under difficulties. It has been frequently 
remarked that, whatever theories about the necessity of the contrary 
may be coined by natives or foreigners, there is in all our large cities, 
a certain exclusive set,—a quasi aristocracy of fashion. It has also 
been observed that this set is kept . and managed chiefly by the fe- 
male portion of it; the men being obliged by the daily necessity of life 
to submit to a great deal of social democracy. Thus the banker’s black- 
smith may shake hands with him—or try to at least ; but the banker’s 
wife ignores the existence of the grocer’s wife, who lives next door to 
her. This is all very well for the winter season ; but the hot weather 
drives people out of town. Every one has not a country seat; the re- 
cent ravages committed upon more than a hundred continuous miles of 
the most beautifully situated summer-residences in the world under the 
specious name of improvement, have made our wealthy citizens not over 
eager to invest in a species of property, which, however delightful is 
held by so precarious a tenure, and lies at the mercy of the first railroad 
company who chooses to take it almost without ee So our 





WEALTH AND FASHION IN NEW YORK. 

One marked feature of our Gothamite society is its Sybaritism. We 
use the term rather than owe or many others nearly equivalent, 
which might have been employed, to express much outlayof money and 
effort for Lyre ne decoration and nourishment—for dress, furniture, 
prey drinking—and a corresponding habit of fastidiousness in 
su 5 

The favourite expenses of different nations are sufficiently easy to 

n, and not unamusing to distinguish. Thus, an Englishman 
runs out into servants and horses ; and after that, his delight is to have 
me of house-room, that he may never be unable to give a stray 

end spare chamber. But he is not generally particular in his 
dress, so that he be sure of two ch of linen a day; or in his table, 
rovided it affords an abundance of substantial edibles and potatoes. 
he landowner, who numbers his domestics by dozens, and his hunters 
by tens, walks about among his retainers in rough shoes and shooting 
coat, and does the honours in his own drawing-room, dressed in simple 
black and white, without so much ornament as a gold chain or a ruffle. 
If he keeps a continental artiste, it is more for the sake of his guests 
than the delectation of his own palate; while as to his furniture—one 
of its chief recommendations to him is, that the greater part of it pas- 
sed through the service of some generations of his ancestors before it 
came into his possession. Now, install a Frenchman in such an estab- 
lishment, and he would forthwith melt down a large proportion of the 


fashionables throng to the watering-places ; there they are lodged and 
walked and fed, along with all the world, in droves of five hundred, at 
the will of some despotic landlord, who considers his guests created 
solely for his use and profit. Unable by wealth or social position, or 
any other claim, to obtain any more civilized treatment than the aver- 
age, they labour to keep up their distinction by “‘ cutting a dash’ in ya- 
rious ways more particularly by incongruous and ina pt display of 
milinery and tailory. What can be more absurd for instance, than la- 
dies and gentlemen coming in fuéi dress to a table de hote dinner (often 
of the commonest and most scanty description) at one, two, or three 
o'clock! An hour after they are walking or driving, and their fino 
clothes covered with sand or dust. An English ‘raveller comes to one 
of these feeds in his shooting-coat or linen jacket, and is set down for a 
clown: he has much better reason to consider the black coats and low 
necked dresses about as superlatively snobbish at such a place and time. 
But this is only one out of the absurd self-annoyances of fashion; there 
are graver and really very serious disadvantages of this sort of life. 
The habit of doing everything under the eyes of five hundred people— 
the impossibility of any nagreet to privacy—knocks all the metnete 
out of youth, and fosters a love for notoriety and questionable display, 
the result of all which is frequently a recklessness and thorough aban- 
don, as if our gay Gothamites had left all their propriety in town be- 
hind them. We have seen gentlemen, who, when at home invariably 
*‘ behaved as such,” stooping to bribe a penny-a-liner for a puff of 
their equipage or costume ; and have witnessed ball-room and_post- 
ball-room scenes which may be most conveniently disposed of by the 
term Saturnalia. 





animals (human and other) about it into brocatel, gilding, and plate- 








The manifest evils of such a system, and the increase of private for- 
tunes, have already caused the partial introduction of some qualify; 
oxpetiente such as the erection of cottages either independent of or par- 
tially connected with the hotel, and the multiplication of private par- 
lours in the hotels themselves. Could we flatter ourselves that an 
remarks of ours would be deemed worthy the notice of those aristo- 
cratic “ lords of the land,” who condescend to keep hotels at our water- 
ing-places for the (not always) accommodation of the public, we should 
respectfully suggest to them that large additions to their buildings, 
consisting entirely of private parlours, would be a vast accommodation 
to their guests, and a very good investment for themselves. The de- 
mand for private rooms is always tenfold the supply, and people will 
pay any price to get them.—Literary World. 
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WHITE. 
White to play and compel Black to give checkmate in four moves. 





ProsLem No. 74.—As yet we have received no true solution to this difficult problem. We 
purpose therefore to withhold it for the space of a fortnight; and in the meantime we once 
more commend it to the particular attention of amateurs. 


——_— 


To Corresronpents.—J. M. As yet, we are uninformed of the result of the match lately 
noticed as in course of play between Messrs. Lowenthal and Dudley.—A. A. W. [ Baltimore. } 
We are happy tg learn that a Chess Club is in process of organisation in your city.—C. H. 8. 
will reply more fully by letter—A. B. [Medford.| You are perfectly right, and your opponent 
has nota leg to stand on—Cuess 1n Kentrucky.—P. 3. By a communication received 
from our friend, Mr. E. Dudley, of Lexington, we are in a pas to record the termination 
of the match which has lately excited so much interest, between that gentleman and Mr, 
Lowenthal, the well known fengetien chess player. At the conclusion of play the score 
stood thus :—Lowenthal 11 ; Dudley 7; draw games 4. We consider this result as satisfac- 
tory evidence of the correctness of an opinion which we have already hazarded, that among 
American chess players, Mr. Dudley has probably no superior. 





SEAMANSHIP AND PERSEVERANCE.—Plymouth, March 26.—Last 
night the dismasted brigantine Dammaris was towed into this port by 
the schooner Elizabeth. The Dammaris belongsto Mr. G. P Wittall 
of Bristol, registers 148 tons, is commanded by Captain Joseph Miles, 
and left Bristol on Monday, the 11th of March inst., for Trieste and 
Smyrna, with a general caggo of bale goods, consisting of twists, manu- 
factured cottons, calicos, &c., a quantity of iron and coal. Onthe 15th 
instant, at 9. 30 a. m., when in longitude 8.48 west and latitude 46. 34 
north, under all plain sail, steering south-west, they were overtak- 
en by a sudden gust of wind from the south-east, which broke 
the head of the formast under the cross trees, just above the jaws 
and in the fall the foremast carried away the mainmast 17 feet from 
the deck, and the wreck fell over the starboard side. The masts thum- 
ped heavily against the ship, and the crew cut all away as speedily as 
possible. Having rigged two main staysails on the stumps of the masts, 
they put the vessel before the wind, and so run all that - | and night, 
and the next morning, at 8 a.m., sighted a schooner, which bore down, 
and at noon took them in tow. She proved to be the Hilzabeth, John 
Long master, belonging to Captain Collins, of London, 104 tons regis- 
ter,and in ballast, from London for St. Michael’s. While making fast, the 
stump of the brigantine’s main mast went by the board, tore the coat and 
combings up, and thus admitted the water freely into the hold, until it 
was stopped. Six bales of goods and a quantity of iron were then 
thrown overboard to lighten her aft. On Sunday and Monday the sea 
made a complete breach over the brigantine, and nothing then could be 
done to assist her; but the men cut away the forecastle bulkhead, 
took out a quantity of nail-rod iron, and with considerable difficulty 
passed it up the forecastle hatchway and threw it overboard. On 
Tuesday, the weather having somewhat abated, Captain Long and four 
of his hands left the E/izabeth and assisted Captain Miles in hoisting a 
fore topmast staysail and spare topmast staysail on the broken foremast, 
and in rigging against the gallows aft a lower boom and spare spar as 
shears, on which a main staysail, shoulder of mutton fashion, was hois- 
ted. Thenext day (Wednesday) Captain Long went again on board, 
and eased the brigatine of five bales and 60 packages of valuable manu- 
factured goods, which were conveyed safely on board the Elizabeth; 
but in this effort her boat was stove. Happily, all this time the brig- 
antine was stanch, or she must have gone down, as the men could not 
have stood at the pumps in such weather. The tow-ropes were two 7- 
inch and one 4-inch warp, about 100 fathoms long, fastened to the 
windlass of the schooner and to the windlass bits of the brigantine. 
When the Elizabeth commenced her arduous task she was under double- 
reefed trysail, double reefed foresail, reefed fore staysail, and standing 
jib; the sea constantly made a complete breach right fore and aft over 
her decks. Excepting on Monday, she was all the time under reefed 
canvass and had to beat to windward for 10 consecutive days towing 
ship of much larger tonnage, deeply laden, and in a great manner un- 
manageable. The entire complement of the brigantine is eight persons, 
and that of the schooner the same ; and the conduct, skill, and energy 
of both masters and their limited crews under difficult circumstances, 
is highly creditable to the character ofthe British mercantile marine. 








A Prince.y Present.—By the courtesy of Mr.C.F.Hancock, the emi- 
nent silversmith, of 39, Bruton-street, we have this morning been afford- 
ed an opportunity of inspecting a magnificent silver box, manufactured 
by him, which is destined to be presented shortly to the Lieut-Col. of the 
79th Regiment of Cameronian Highlanders, now and for some time past 
stationedat Gibraltar. The inscription on the box, as follows, indicates 
its donor and its object :—** To the Honourable Lauderdale Maule, 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 79th Regiment of Cameronian Highlanders, 
in testimony of cordial and sincere friendship, from Prince Anatole 
Demidoff.” This beautiful and costly testimonial of friendship is two 
feet in length, eighteen inches broad, and about six inches deep. It is 
manufactured of the finest ebony, and richly and lavishly inlaid over 
nearly its entire surface with silver, beautifully and elaborately 
chased. Around the outer edges of the lid a bunch of laurel leaves 
runs the whole way, beneath which are clusters of grape leaves encir- 
cling the box,whilst the corners are surmounted with representations of 
the Scottish thistle all beautifully chasedinsilver. At each end of the 
box an eagle cut in silver, in the act of flying, is also seen. A water 
colour painting, by Eugene Aime, a pupil of Horace Vernet, finely 
representing the colours of the 79th Regiment of Cameronian Highlan- 
ders, is inlaid in the lid of the box, surrounded by a border of gold. 
whilst on the inner side of the lid a beautiful painting of the Rock of 
Gibraltar, by Harding, in water colours, is given. The box is divided 
into six compartments, and lined throughout with the finest cedar. It 
stands upon four feet, finely designed and chased in silver,whilst a lock, 
scutcheon and key, all of silver, complete this beautiful work of art. 
This magnificent symbol of friendship is intended for a mess-box for the 
regiment, and its value is estimated at about 3507; The design, which 
is by M. Eugene Aimé ond the workmanship, by Mr. Hancock, do credit 
to the talents of both parties.—London Paper. 





University or Lonvon —The Chancellor of the University of Lon- 
don has lately received a Royal warrant, appointing the following noble- 
men aud gentlemen Fellows of that University :—The Right Hon. Lord 
Monteagle, the Right Hon. Lord Overstone, the Right Hon. Sir James 
R. G. Graham, M.P., the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay, Mr G. Cornewall 
Lewis, M.P., Mr. Henry Hallam, and George Grote. 
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Army. 


APRIL 12, 1850.—5th Regt of Drag Gds—G S Burnard, Gent, 
4th Lt Drags—F W Martin, 





War-OFFICE, 


~ ur, v Bridge, app to lst Drag Gds. 
wbe Con, oe b none, eo pro, oth Lt Drags—H H Steward, Gent, to 
Gents r, by pur, v Shaw, pro. 10th Lt Drags—Capt W G Edwards, from half-pay, 
be ry be Capt, v Brevet-Maj W P Waugh, who ex; Lt the Hon. E. D G Fitz- 
yg ie to be Capt, by pur, v Edwards, who ret; Cor E Stacey to be Lt, by pur, 
Clerene app to lth Lt Drag. 13th Lt Drags—J W Clayton, Gent, to be Cor, by 
. “ Lane Fox, who ret. 15th Lt Drags—The Hon. A T Moreton to be Cor, by 
pur, ¥ Goldfrap pro. 17th Lt Drags—J Thompson, Gent, to be Cor, | pur, v 
Webb pro. Ist or Grenadier Reg of Ft Gde—W Rumbold, Gent, to be Ens and 
y i - pur, v H Vere, who ret; F W Pottinger, Gent, to be Ens and Lt, by pur, v 
L bond pro. Ist Ft—S R C Ward, Gent, to be Ens, by par, v Carter, pro. 
Ds Et—-LtK Mackenzie to pe Adj, v Luard, who resigns the Adjcy only. 8th Ft— 
ry ‘st-SurgH D Fowler from 79th I, tobe Assist-Surg, v Ffennell, who ex. 13th 
PLR Gosling, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Carew, app to 29th Ft. 15th Ft— 


to be Lt, by pur, v Tuite, whoret. 16th Ft—A P Douglas, Gent, 
v Lord Lurgan, app to 26th Ft. 2ist Ft—J Aldridge, Gent, to 
v Fagge, who ret. 22d Ft—Capt G A Robinson, from 48th Ft, 
3lst Ft—Ens 8 F G Bythesea, to be Lt 
pur, v Carver, who ret, 
t—W H Henzell, Gent, 


Ens A J Dowoer 
to be Ens, by pur, 
. Sec Lt, by pur, 
ho sd Deshon, who ex. 
py pur, v Gabbett, who ret, Ens T E Pedder, to be Lt, by 
J's Smyth, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Bythesea. 37th 
be Ens, by pur, v Anderson, pro. 45th Ft—LtC PT Stacey has been al- 
lowed to retire from the service by the sale of his commission. 48th Ft—Capt F 
T Deshon, from 22d Ft, to be Capt, v Robinson, who ex. 49th Ft—Ens J W 
Dewar, to be Lt, by pur, v Chichester, who ret ; E Le Marchant, Gent, to be 
. by pur, v Dewar. 62d Ft—Ens T Walsh to be Lt, without sal v Steuart, 
W R Goodall, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Walsh. 68th Ft—H White, 
v Tryon, pur in 7th Ft. 71st Ft—W Campbell, Gent, 
to be Ens, by pur, ¥ Bogle, app to 78th Ft. 79th Ft—Asst-Surg J R Ffennell, 
from #th Ft, to be Asst-Burg, v Fowler, whoex. 96th Ft—P S Alcock, Gent, to 

be Ens, by pur, v Little, dec. 99th Ft—J D Molson, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v 

Benison. prom. 1st 'W I Reg—C J Magnay, Gent, to be Ens, by pur, v Tayler, 

app to the Ri Canadian Rifle aes , 

PvartachED.—Capt J Ward, from 91st Ft, to be Maj,without pur ; Lt R McNair. 
from Adj of a Recruiting Dist, to be Capt, without pur. ‘ 

SrarF.—Maj-Gen G Brown, C.B. to be Adj-Gen to the Forces, v Lt-Gen Sir J 

Macdonald, G.C.B., dec ; Brevet Col G A etherall, C.B., on h-p, Unatt, to be 

Depy Adj-Gen, v Maj-Gen Brown; Lt W F Wyndowe, from 48th Ft, to be Adj 

of a Recruiting Dist v M’ Nair, prom. 

Tue ADJUTANT-GENERAL.—Major- General George Brown, C.B.K.H., Deputy 
Adjutant-General on the staff at Head-quarters, has been selected by the Duke of 
Wellington to succeed the late Lieutenant-General Sir J. Macdonald, K.C.B., as 
Adjutant-General ; and Colonel G. A. Wetherall, C.B., K.H., unattached Aide-de- 
Camp to the queen, and Deputy Adjutant-General in Canada, has been he mn 
Deputy Adjutant-General at head-quarters, vice Brown. Major-General Brown 
commanded the Rifle Brigade for upwards of 17 years, and has seen much service, 
having served at the capture of Copenhagen, in the Peninsula, the battle of Vimeira 
passage of the Douro, capture of Oporto, battle of Talavera (where he was wounded 
through both thighs,) at the Bridge of Almeida, Busaco, Sabuzal, Fuentes d’Onor, 
St. Sebastian, Nivelle, Nive, and Bayonne, battle of Bladensburg, and capture of 
Washington, and was wounded in the head and groin at Bladensburg, &c. 

RuMoURS.—We understand that Lieut-General Sir James Douglas, K. C. B., 
will be removed from the 93d Highlanders to the Colonelcy of the 42d Royal High- 
landers, vice the late Lieut.-General Sir John Macdonald, G.C.B. ; and that Major- 
General William Wemyss will succeed to the Colonelcy of the 93d, which regi- 
ment was raised during the war by his father and himself. General Wemyss is 
one of the equerries of her Majesty. 

Movements. “ The Steamer Ripon, from Alexandria, arrived at Southampton 
on the 28th March, and brings 116 passengers, amongst whom is Lord Gifford, 
eldest son of the Marquis of Tweeddale, late Governor of Madras, who has been 
travelling through the north-western provinces of India, Cashmere, &c., and was 
present meng oo aide-de-camp to the Commander-in-Chief during the recent cam- 
paign in the Punjab ; also Major-General Smith, returning to his native country, 
after 53 years'.service in India without quitting it ; likewise, Captain Williams, of 
H.M.’s 24th R@giment, who, after losing his left hand in personal combat, and having 
received the enormous number of 23 wounds, was left for dead on the field of Chil- 
lianwallah, but who we are happy to state is fast regaining his health and strength. 
We have letters and papers from Gibraltar of the 2ist. On the previous day the 
transport-ship Bombay arrived in 12 days from Cork, having the 26th Regiment of 
Foot on board. They landed on the 21st, and the 34th were to embark on the 26th 
in the Bombay for the West Indies. _It is said that Captain Randolph would not 
proceed with his corps, as he was about to be appointed aide-de-camp to his Ex- 
sew ng | the governor of the garrison. Sir George Douglas would proceed in his 
yacht, the Arved, to join his regiment in the West fndies.” 


Navy. 


PRromotions.—Commander James Willcox, to be captain. This gallant officer 
had commanded the Fury steam-sloop, of 515 horse power, since the 20th of July, 
1247, and greatly distinguished himself in the affairs which ended in the destruc- 
= rey i the i enna Rashes peagpins tobe Surgeons—Dr. T. 

ngs, 72, -8 t ies ; . 
Wellesley, Gag-ehip in the Wiest fndiegs n't” Geore® Bay of the 

APPOINTMENTS.—Captain Armar Lowry Corry, A.D.C., i " 
ditional to the Victory {ag-ship) at Ce Betsy Dy ae ae 
packets at Southampton, vice Smith, deceased.—Lieuts. Henry Harvey, flag lieu- 
tenant to Admiral Superintendent Harvey, Ceylon receiving ship at Malta, to the 
Firebrand wigan ag pe 8. Rundle, to the Ceylon.—E. E. Maunsell, and 
L. C. Urquhart, to the Archer steam-sloop at Devonport.—W. T. Standbridge to 
the Coast Guard.—Joshua Berkeley to the Hogue, 60, screw two-decker, Commo- 
dore Martin's squadron, vice Hardman, superseded. In connection with this last 
appointment we find the following extract of a letter from H.M.S. Hogue, 60, Cap- 
tain M’ Dougall, one of the squadron of evolution, dated Lisbon, March 31 :— 

“We had rather an unexpected accident the other day at sea. Our Second 
Lieutenant, Mr. Hardman, had a few words with the Captain, then quickly went 
below, loaded a pistol, and shot himself, firing the weapon off in his mouth ; the 
ball struck his teeth, took an upward direction, and came out of his eye, complete- 
y cares it; he is now getting over it, and is invalided home inthe Budidog. 

Jnless a very strict watch is kept over him, I am afraid he will attempt it again.” 

Captain Austin’s Arctic ExrEpiItion.—The four ships forming Captain 
Austin’s Arctic Expedition, fitting at Woolwich, are conceal be readx for sea 
by Saturday, the 27th instant, (last Saturday.) 

Capture or Suavers.—Extract of a letter from the coast of Africa, 
dated Gallinas, Feb. 5. ‘* The Alert sailing this evening for Sierra 

Leone and Gambia on her way to England, I lose not the chance of let- 
ting you hear from us. We arrived here on the 28th, meeting the senior 
officer, Commander Dunlop, in the Alert, with the Heroine, Wolverene, 
and Adelaide in company, forming the blockading squadron off the 
river. The following day the native chiefs were expected to assemble 
toconclude the treaties, but they not arriving the Commodore exercised 
the squadron ia shifting topsails, loosing and furling sails, in all of which 
manceuvres the 4/ert was foremost. Afterwards several exciting boat 
races, both sailing and pulling, in the boats of the respective ships 
came off. A slight fever has occurred on board the Wolverene and 
Heroine, both of which had lost men : otherwise the squadron is very 
healthy. On the Ist of February Commander Dunlop had succeeded in 
getting the native chiefs to come i 


dec ; 
Gent, to be Ens, by pur, 





in, and at noon they were all (nine in 
number) taken on board the flag ship to sign the treaty, which they did, 
agreeing to abolish the slave trade in their respective districts and to 
remain at peace with each other. They were then shown the ship, and 
shells and rockets were thrown from the Centaur’s heavy guns to 
exhibit to them her power. This, together with being received by the 
Commodore and his officers in full state, seemed to gratify them exceed- 
ingly. An opening is now given here to the encouragement of legitimate 
traffic, which is the only true means of suppressing slavery, but with 
What success the future must tell. If they are leftin want of such ar- 
a as the slave agents supply them with, namely, rum, tobacco, pow- 
cr, muskets, &c., they will soon return to the original means ofsupply. 
he chief among them, Prince Manna, appears a highly intelligent man, 
and seems favourably disposed te the Pnglish. fie has given up the 
remainder of the slaves to the Alert. 
Extract of a letter from the Cape of Good Hope, dated the Ist of 
February — . 
“ A month 


Pesan ago arrived a large ship, empty, prize-slaver to the 


5 10, Commander Parker, who joined this station a short time 
n ae y the arrival of the prize the Commodore had despatches from 
e pte pay Vessel, stating that the Castor’s and her own boats had 
ae - up the Angoza river, on the 18th of December with the in- 
the apenas viele, if any slaver were there. On the second day of going up 
, ey eure violently attacked froma hidden stockade, which poured in a 
a 4 re. The Castor's boats returned itin gallant style, and after 
Peg ept uP, an incessant fire on them for an hour and a half, and to- 
the Dee a ID agate ship ying up the river, they returned on board 
a 12-pou d +4 ts present in the action were—Castor’s pinnace with 
o “poun ree tem pouring in grape and canister and shell. She 
Bere X by 1eutenant Campbell and Mr. Midshipman Sullivan. 
three tap two 18-pound shot in her bows, and two dozen 
pone gh her ensign. The next boat was a private boat which the Com- 
_e sent up also in the Dee with the pinnace. She was a present 

is — a ore a few years ago from the Imaum of Muscat whom she 
behered after. She had a 6-pounder which fired round shot, and also 
ben ved very well. She had a marine very severely wounded, who is 
Mr Peected to live; the officers in her were Second-Master Albert, and 
je attison, midshipman. She had an 18-pound shot through her 
ainsail, and one ditto through her ensign. The next boat was the 


fired. starboard paddle box boat, with a 24-pound carronade which 


mentioned under a heavy fire of musketry, which injured her very 
much. Lieutenant Crowder, r of the Dee, was in this boat, 
and followed out the action very gallantly. Mr. Dyer, master’s-assis- 
tant of the Dee, was also in her. The port paddlebox boat, armed and 
manned, like the one just mentioned, and commanded by Mr. Jones, 
second master of the Dee. Two other boats were employed, and the 
whole expedition did its duty in a most successful, gallant, and spirited 
manner. Five men were slightly wounded.” 

The following is an item in the South American Naval news. ‘“ The 
steam-gun vessel Rifleman, 4, Lieutenant Commander Stephen, Second 
Lieutenant Crofton, had taken, on the 10th of January, the celebrated 
steam-slaver Providentia. She was seen on the 9th in Santos narbour, 
where she steamed on the 10th, steering at first directly towards the 
Rifleman in order to deceive her officers. The prize had on board 


engineers admitted having been four trips in her to the coast of Africa, 
bringing from 1,600 to 2,000 slaves each time. The Providentia, it 
will be remembered, was off the coast of Africa with a tender, a felucca, 
when they were described by one of her Majesty’s steam frigates (said 
to be the Gorgon,) on whieh the Providentia hoisted a French ensign 
and pendant and pretended to chase the felucca. When the steam-frigate 
was under full chase of the felucca the Providentia slackened her 
pace and hauled clear off, leaving the comparatively insignificant prize 
to be captured. 

H. M.S Saprpuo.—The circumstance of this vessel getting on shore 
in December last, and the subsequent sentence of the Court Martial 
on her Commander have already been recorded in our columns. The 
following particulars of the occurrence are of great interest. 

‘On the morning of the 9th of December last, H. M. 8. Sapphostruck 
on the Main Reef, off the coast of Honduras. She is the only vessel 
ever saved from total shipwreck off that reef, which is one of the most 
dangerous in the world ; and as the saving of her is an instance of 
what English sailors can do by exertion and perseverance, in the midst 
of difficulties and distressing circumstances, we subjoin a short narra- 
tive of her miraculous escape.” 

“The Sappho sailed from Belise on the 3d of December, with a great 
deal of sickness and fever on board, ninety cases being reported by the 
surgeon in the short of three weeks. After her sailing the 
weather set in with a dark, gloomy, and threatening appearance; the 
rain began to fall in torrents—not Tike heavy rain in temperate regions, 
but as if a flood gate were opened above, from whence it descended like 
a vast sheet of water—it blowing strong, with violent squalls. This bad 
weather lasted three days, during which time the skies were perfectly 
overcast, and no observation could be obtained to ascertain the ship’s 
position. She was accordingly swept by the currents (which run with 
great velocity, and are constantly changing in their direction), on the 
morning of the 6th, on the rocks.” 

** As daylight broke, weak and disabled as we were from sickness, 
we discovered our awful position—a wild reef, extending around us for 
miles, with the seas breaking over, some small low islands in the far 
distance, and still further, and just discernible, what seemed to be the 
main-land. Anchors were laid out, masts and yards struck, her water 
started, her guns and heavy articles thrown overboard, &c.; and, 
after thirty hours, the officers and ship’s company succeeded in heaving 
her off into deep water, with the loss of her rudder, false keel, and part 
of her cutwater. The sick men had at first been sent to one of the 
small islands, and placed under canvas, with the surgeon to provide 
for their safety. 

‘She was now afloat, but anchored amongst rocks, with the open 
ocean rolling in on her, without a rudder. Her position was one of 
such peril, that, had her cables parted, she must have gone on the rocks, 
broken up in a hundred pieces, and probably her whole crew would 
have perished.” 

«« Next day it came on to blow very hard in the first part of the night, 
and continued until daylight ;the ship pitching her bows and stern 
under, and straining herself in every part. The anchors came gradually 
home. As the day broke, we discovered we had drifted very much ; the 
reef, and the breakers beating furiously over them, was-not more than 
twenty or thirty yards from our stern, and we probably struck the 
ground as we surged. Our only chance of safety now was in getting 
the ship farther out, which, by the perseverance and good conduct ofall, 
in the face of an open sea, we succeeded in doing towards the forenoon, 
and then sli our in-shore anchors. We had got our rudder on board, 
and repaired it, and succeeded, during a lull, in shipping it just at the 
moment ; for, had it been delayed an hour, we should have been lost. 
Next Morning, at daylight, it came on to blow »gain very hard, witha 
tremendous swell and sea from the ocean. We employed ourselves in 
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stringers for two decks, and planks numbered and marked, all evidently | morning — — has been received of the sudden death of First Lieuten- 
for slave purposes ; she was sent to St. Helena for condemnation. Her = Timpson, of the Roya! Marine Artillery, on board the Asia, 84, flag-ship at 
anama. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE PRESENT WEEK. 


HISTORICAL VIEW OF THE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE OF 
THE SLAVIC NATIONS. 


With a sketch of their popular poetry. 
BY TALVI. 
With a Preface by E. Rosinson, D.D. LL.D., &e. 
Author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &., é. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth $1,25. 
PRIOR’S EDITION OF GOLDSMITH’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
Vol. 4. [completing the work,] 
With Vignette. 12mo. cloth, $1,25. 
BAYARD TAYLOR’S VIEWS AFOOT: 
Or, Europe seen with Knapsack and Staff. 
Witn a Preface by N. P. Wiis. 
Eleventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, $1,25. 
PUTNAM’s BOOK-BUYER’S MANUAL. 


A general Catalogue of Standard Worksin every department of Literature, Science, and 
Art, fn the English, French, and German, &c. With lassified Index, paper 
covers 25 conte : fine edition, half bound, 75 conte, el 7 = we 4 





OHN WILSON, VOCALIST.—Ata meeting of thefriends and admirers WIL- 
JQGN Vocalist, deceased, held at the Astor House onthe evening of Welseslay, tue 24th 
of April, 1850, for the purpose of forming a Committee, and elec! a Treasurer and Secre- 
tary to “—- ise won of —- ablet or Monument in the city of Quebec, over the 
remains 0 amen leceased.—The following gentlemen unanimously appoin 
a Commitiee for the above purpose, to wit RMP satires . - 


Peter H. Vandervoort. Vair Clirehugh 
Charles Vandervoort, | Wm. F. Brough, 
Charles Wilson, Alex. Watson, 


George Cruikshank, John Wilson, 


James W. Maitland. 
Thereupon, Alexander Watson was unanimously appointed Secretary and Treasurer, for 
be > Par of $ collecting i eatiaiting aabeert ions.” A list of contributions isin the ha 
member o ommittee, who i t ‘ei 

roe fy CA 0 is duly authorized to receive subscriptions, to be 

The meeting then adjourned sine die, subject to the call of the Secretary , who was directed 
to report to the next meeting. By order, 
ALex. WarTson, 

Secre 


may 4 tary and Treasurer. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. 

&£zra Nye.—This Steamer will depart from the foot of Canal Street, with the Mails for Eu- 
rope, positively on Saturday, 25th May, at 12 0’clock, M. 

For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort, 


apply te 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, 74 South Street. 


may 4 
REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


HAT EXTENSIVE AND WELL KNOWN PROPERTY AT THORNHILL, Yonge 
street, belo: to the estate of Thorneand Parsons, comprisi mill , tan-~ 
nery, farms with and commodious dwellings, &c., will be offered for sale at » 
oy = heey ureday, oe he ~ next ensuing. - 
anda escription of the above can be seen at the News Room in Cobourg, Kings- 
ton, Montreal, and Quebec ; also in Buffalo, Rochester, Oswego. H 
Boston, United States. , ; 1, SRE Fors, ” 
Wn. Proudfoot, 


foot 
James F, Smith, } Trustees. 
Francis Boyd, 
may4—7t 


NEW YORK JOURNAL OF MEDICINE FOR MAY 1850—THIS NUMBER CON- 
", tains thirteen original communications from distingui members of the ‘ession;- 
Bibliographical notices of allthe late Medical publications ; a full synopsis of improve 
ments i in the E and American journals. This Journal is since 
1843, and pnblished ee other month, at $3 per annum, or 50 cenis per copy, each number 
containing 145 pecimen numbers sent to any part of the country, on application 
1 commission allowed to necesita, physicians, and agents. Can- 


[post paid.} A li 
ae 
may 4 R. F. HUDSON, Jauncey Court, 39 Wall street. 





Toronto, 27th April, 1850. 














securing and getting everything ready to slip our cables, and make sail. 
At 8 a.m., we were allin a state of anxiety, riding with a hempen 
cable ahead, and a chain, on one of which two anchors were backed. In 
& few moments, the hempen cable parted, the ship was drifting fast on 
the rocks, bringing home the other, and certain destruction awaiting 
her, and perhaps all on board, when Commander Michell called every 
one on deck to ‘‘ save ship.” In this last extremity, all exerted them 
selves : a spring was got on the remaining cable, the foretopsail loosed 
and sheeted home, jib ready to hoist, men ready to cut away the gaskets 
of foresail and maintopsail, &. The chain-cable was slipped, and, 
providentially, the ship casted the right way ; sail was got on, and she 
weathered the reef and rocks by about half a cable’s length, the ship’s 
company giving taree cheers. It came on to blow a gale in the after- 
noon, but we ran to the southward, and secured the vessel in a safe an- 
chorage : afterwards, we recovered everything that had been hove over- 
board, including guns, anchors, cables, &c.” 

** On this iron-bound shore, visited so often by gales, and where such 
rapid and dangerous currents exist, the fragments of shipwreck, of boats, 
and spars washed around, bespeak to the advancing sailor former dis- 
asters. Hardly a year passes that some vessel is not lost From the 
testimony of all sea-faring peo le on that coast, her Majesty’s ship 
Sappho is the only one ever saved. Her preservation is attributable to 
the perseverance, discipline, and exertions of all under trying circum- 


stances.” 
Obituary. 


Tue Dean or HeREFORD.—The Very Rev. John Merewether, D.D., Dean of 
Hereford, was a scion of the ancient and respectable Wiltshire family of Mere- 
wether. He owed his rise to his being curate of Hampton, Middlesex, during the 
time that William IV., then Duke of Clarence, and his admirable Duchess, resided 
at Bushy. The fervour and zeal of the clergyman in his avocations, and his pop- 
ularity with his congregation, won the notice and esteem of the Royal pair, who oak 
much interest in his preaching. He was appointed Chaplain to the Duke; and 
when that Prince ascended the throne, he made Dr. Merewether Deputy Clerk of 
the Closet and Dean of Hereford. The Dean was also named for a bishopric, but 
he was induced at the time to forego his claim in favour of another. His recent 
connection with the famous Dr. Hampden case is too well known to need detail or 
comment here. The Dean, who was also Rector of Radnor, and Vicar of Madely, 
died at his Vicarage, onthe 4th ult., much and generally regretted. 


GENERAL Sir ARCHIBALD Gattoway, K.C.B.—This distinguished officer, 
having spent the greater part of his life in active and able service, rose through the 
various grades to that of a General, and was made a Companion of the Bath in 1838; 
he subsequently became a K.C.B. Sir Archibald Galloway was Chairman of the 
Hon. East India Company. The gallant General died on the 6th ult., at his resi- 
dence, 18, Upper Harley-street, to the great grief of a very extended circle of friends 
and admirers. 


Captain Smirn, R.N.—Captain George Smith, R.N., the Admiralty Buper- 
intendent of contract packets at Southampton, entered the Royal Navy in 1808, and, 
after a brilliant career, was made a Captain the 13th April, 1832. Captain Smith 
was the inventor of very superior sights for ship's guns, of a lever or moveable tar- 
get, and of paddle-box safety-boat: for steam-ships. In 1833, he published a volume 
entitled “ A few Remarks on the Siege of Antwerp,” also, a plan for the suppression 
of piracy. It may be added, also, that he was introducing at Southampton the prac. 
tice of naval gunnery amongst the crews of the contract Mail Steam-packet Compa- 
ny. This excellent officer died on the 6th ult., at Southampton, being at the time 
little more than fifty years of age. 

At 40 Sackville-street, William Prout, M.D., F.RS.., aged 64,a very distin- 
— and scientific member of his profession. Dr. Prout was deservedly well 

nown to the members of the medical profession and _ the public ms y his 
various contributions to the advancement of medical science, particular y by his 
Meteorology, and the Function of Di 
considered with reference to natural Theology. ‘The lamented deceased had also 
contributed many valuable papers to the Philoso hical Transactions.—At his resi- 
dence, Ohenekavess, Grosvenor-square, in the 52d year of his age, Lieut-Col. Tinling, 
late of the Grenadier Guards, only son of the late Major-Gen. Tinling, from the same 
regiment.—At Southend, Essex, Commander Arthur Grant, R.N.—At Brussels, Lt- 
Col. Robert Nixon, late of the 1st, or Royal Regiment.—At Brighton, Lieut. C. 
Fleming Steuart, 62d Regiment, aged 20.— At Avranches, T. A.Gerard, Esq., late of 
the 29th Regiment, and brother of Sir John Gerard, Bart.—At Ashen- in the 
county of Essex, Rear-Admiral Hills, in the 73d year of his age.—The Rev. Can- 
on Eaton of Chester Cathedral.—The Reverend “anon Bowles.—This Rey. Gen- 
tleman, one of the English poets, and whose controversy with Byron may be re- 
collected by many, died at Salisbury on the 7th ult., at the advanced age of 89,— 
Fatal Accident to Captain Elwes—Exmouth, April 7.—A_ most and dis- 





Bridgewater Treatise on Chemistry, 





round, grape, and canister. She boarded the slave ship before 


tressing accident, which has thrown a deep gloom over this pretty watering 
place, occurred here on Tuesday last. Captain Henry Cary Elwes, late of the 


vassing agerts wanted in the country on liberal terms. 
hewn need * & DUPIGNAC, 

AVE OPENED, 335 BROADWAY, directly o; ite tly ank, corner 
H of Anthony Street, a new Restaurant ond Oyster oon, waren LO the most 
superb and chaste t¢ of the kind in the country. There is connected with this establish- 
ment twenty elegantly fitted supper apartments for ladies and gentlemen, who may desire 
ay Fp gomaree 3 the ape a premises, covering nearly four hundred 

eto , enables them fer su or ac i 
of gentlemen who may desire to breakfast, dine, a a ony z. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DHSIGN 
THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXGHIBITION is now open at the New Gallery, 663 


Broadway, opposite Bond Street, from 9, a. M. until 10, p.m. 
Admittance 25 cents. Season tickets 50 cents. Catalogues 121-2 cents. av 27—6t 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PRICE ONLY 10 CENTS. 














WASHING DAYS AS THEY ARE, AND AS THEY MAY BECOME. 
BY H. TWELVETREE. 


ROFESSOR of the art and science of Washing, and sole proprietor for i 
P of the washing plan by which a family’s six Woche weal sey be done eka pont om 
at an expense of less than 6 cents, coiling washing days (the dread of married men) as 
quiet as other days. Warranted not to injure the most delicate fabric. May be had of an 
bookseller, or sent by mail on receipt of the price in a post paid letter addressed to a. 
TWELVETREE, Room 23, No. 80 Nassau Street, New York. ap 2—4t 4 





NEW YORK ATHENZIUM, 
661 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE BOND STREET AND ADJOINING THE STUYVESANT INSTITUTE. 


In view of the great want that has been so long felt to exist in this city of some Institution. 
to which Merchanis, Citizens, and Foreign Residents might have rt for the purpose of 


reading the Literary, Scientific, and Political Journals and Magazines of Europe, as well as 
those of the United States, the ersigned came to the determination of supplying this desid- 
eratum, and for that purpose have leased the spacious ground floor of the bui g erected 


for the New York National Academy of Design and Gallery of Fine Artg, situated in Broadway 

opposite Bond Street, and adjoining the Guay vesent Institute. This room is 140 in 

le and 50 feet in width, well lighted and thoroughly ventilated. It is des’ and 

will be hereafter known as the ** New York Athenwum.” an 
pracens that it cannot fail to 


ake Smaieation will be conducted on such TH 

ts which its promoters have in contemplation. confidently. submit the 

outline of their plan. A location has been selected in @ne per part J the city, with a view 

to quiet and retirement, as wellas convenient proximity to the residences Li 

Mercantile portion of the community. It has also been borne in mind, 

ness portion of the day, to those engaged in Mercantile . 
westion, and that, whilst the Atheneum will afford at/all hours of the day to the Literary 

character the means of recreation, it will pted to the Merchant when the 

cares and anxietics of business have subsided, and are succeeded by hours of calmness and 





quiet, so conducive to the enjoyment of advantages of such an and 
he will be thus enabled to avail himself i i of his own —_— 
The Reading Room will be fited up in eg ry e m ce, superior to 


ag 

country. The Projectors believe a 

due sound to its pe will not belooked upon in tf pet of fanery and aerogenes 

but as indispensably necessary to the ease and comfort of subscribers. This is a new 

feature, hitherto overlooked in Reading Rooms, it being deemed sufficient to supply the ma- 

terials of reading, without any to the convenience or comfort of the reader when en- 

in reading foranylengthoftime. To carry out their views, one of the first artists and 

s has been en to decorate the room, and make such general arrangements as 

refined taste and adaptation to the end proposed may t. Another room of large di- 

mensions, and handsomely fitted up, will be connected with it, and appropriated exclusively 
to conversation, so as not to interrupt the reader in the adjo’ room. : 

The principal feature, however, of the Institution is the ling Department, which will 
all the leading Journals of the United States, Canada, California, Engiand, Ireland 
d, e, Germany, Russia, Spain, Italy, and other countries of Europe; together 
with the and West Indies, the wich Islands, and in fact, every portion of the 
civilised globe. The n Hiterary and illustrated rs, of a humorous and satirical 


jumerous pape! 2 
character, which the talent of E: France, and Germany is constantly sending forth, 
with all the Quarterly and Monthly Periodicals of importance, a> constituts.an oltaeeas 4 
othing 


be found in no other room in this oie or the United States , 
render the Atheneum the Ne Plus Ultre of such Institutions, improving and ex g 
itself from time to time, asit shall be sustained by the liberal support of the coi * 

In conclusion, all the Proprietors ask is, that the undertaking may be duly apprec , and 
that they may meet with such a response as will enable them to carry out their plan, with 
creditto themselves and satisfactionto their subscribers. The premises are now in the hands : 
of the Mechanics, undergoing the necessary alierations, preparatory to ee of 
which due notice will be given to the subscribers. The terms of subscription be twelve 
dollars perannum. A Subscription Book is now open in one ofthe rooms of the building. 

New Yor! rch 1, . MASO 

ork, March 1, 1850, J x & 


—_—_—-_— 
Approving of the enterprise submitted in the foregoing Circular, we cordially commend it 
tothe pn of fig iow ey Brown, Fred’k Schuchardt, 
¥F. W. Edmonds.’ W. C. Pickersgill, Leopold Bierwith, 
M. H. Grinnell ° Shepherd Knapp, H. A. De Rham, 
Francis P. Sage, Charles M. Leupp, J. Cottenet. 


any thing of the kind ever before 


apl 20 











EUROPEAN EXPRESS OFFICE. 
McNICOL & CO., 38 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ACKAGES made up weekly at this agency for all parts of Great Britain and France 
Orders for Books, Periodicals, Newspapers, &c., attended to eitherin quantity ur single 








i 
Parchases made in France and England, ap 2 
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TRE ART OF MAKING FLOWERS IN WAX. 


SERGEANT, recently arrived from E bezs to inform the ladies of New 
IM York that abe is f pared to teach the above tiful process. It may be acquired in 
avery few lessons. Bpecimens may be seen, and terms known on application at 7 
Black's, 12 Union Square. ap 





May 4 











ples laid down ta bis © Prosicu tinnusenise 





which his “ Shak 
Bleecker street. 





MERCY'S DREAM. 
ENGRAVED FROM THE CELEBRATED PICTURE, 
By D. Huntincton, Ese. 
SUBSCRIBER'S PRINT FOR 1850. , 


the PHILADELPHIA ART-UNION, for the present year. 

po ne the above—besides a share in the drawing of Prize Certyi 

cates, which entitle holders to make their own selections of Paintings or other Works of Art 
Subscriptions received by WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 


ap! 13~4t* 353 Broadway. 








APPLY EARLY!! FOR THE 
NEW WORE BY MRS. ELLIS. 


LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 
UDSON & SMITH call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Fram, 
H Looking Glasses, and would respectfully A ~ + the subscribers of the ALBION tet 


are prepared to the preseniation Plate for this year in every variety of taste 
chest Uatiee, on venavuahhe tande ™ reine nf jas 


COAL !—COAL !—COAL ! 


HE undersigned eapoataly informs the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 
-y* & Branch of his Coal Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, ( ite 8th Street), where he 


intends keeping for family use the various kinds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 





nished with 


TIFICIAL Eyes, to call upon him, having just imported from Parisa 
and new make, which he will insert so as to resemble the natural or. 
scrutiny. With the arrangements be has made for a regular supply, 
them upon iow terms. Office hours 0 to 3. A pamphlet, with re 
by Dr. W., can be had gratuitously at his residence 


JOHN W, Hows will receivea limited number of private pupils desirous THE 
a the art of Public Speaking and g, upon the princi- ‘ BYE. 
ist.” R. WHEELER, Oculist, 28 Darcheg Street, New York, respectfully informs the hi 
MR HOWS has alse made an arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in that the unprecedented success his treatment ofthe various (hitherto pt a 
y raetny will be used as a text-book. incurable) eonoe’ Se e, peepee Rate a mere io refer such of the afflicted who 
terms, Jo. ‘ ma’ with of treat’ 
= » apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3doors too of a | jents in the firet clase of society, and he pees samsueet Go eve, to numee 


most beautiful selection 


gan and defy the strictest 


the Faculty will be fur. 
markable cureg 
march 9—§ 








Author of “ Social Distinction ; or, Hearts and Homes,” &c., &c., in semi-monthly 
Price 25 cents, 


THE MORNING CALL, by MRS. ELLIS. 


A TasLe Boox or LITeRaTURE AND Ant. 

Open of Fiction descriptive of domestic life, from her admired pen 
Dales nnd ieeaioa by ihe Rhiest authors of the day, appear in its pages, illustrated witt 
engra by the most eminent modern artists; embracing everything that can interest the 
Sesion fro Wife, and the Daughter; in tion with the fine arts and elegant literature 

Now ready, Nos.1 to 6, 





JOHN TALLIS & CO., 
16 John Street, New York, and London, and al! Booksellers. 
ap] isS—4t 


rateful for the patronage.she has received for several years 
MES.” INDER WOOD, =. begs (o inform her friends and the public that she has re- 
moved to 109 Canal Street, between Cliurch Street and West Broadway. where she continues 
to carry onthe Gilding and Picture Framing business, &c., and solicits the continuance of 








their favours. ap 0—2 
McSYMON & MAC DONALD, 
FORWARDING AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
1 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. McSymMon Francis MacDonacp, 
apl 6 
E TORONTO.—Mr. Besnard ba leased this recently erec 
Rey eer , announces his intencion of LETTING it for to 
euit Artists Toronto, the 


now at wa Canada, 
Application to be made to T. P. BESN. RSE roe West, Tere S, Wr 





GOUPIL, VIBERT & CO. 
WHOLESALE PRINTSELLERS, 289 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 
HE POWER OF MUSIC, painted by W. S. Mount, executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 
by 15 inches. Each copy, plain $300. Colored, $5 00. 

MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS! acompanion a picture to the above, by the same artists, Same 
size. Each copy, plain $300. Colored, $5 00. 

No other Engravings have ever ed so much popularity and excited the admiration of 
every beholder as the above beautiful productions of the American Teniers. 

GENERAL VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS, painted by R. de Trobriant. Each copy, 
colored, $300. This is the most interesting view ever published. 

VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, drawn after nature by 
Wells. Each copy $1 00. 

VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS AND SCENERY IN THE 
United States of America. Drawn by Aug. Kollner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 

The Five nbere now peeaet ey 30 vase. ante p meny enon hia amy 4 
Sarato rings, Niagara s, Mount Vernon, Tomb o' n. George Washington, &c. 
&e. Tek tamtes, containing 6 plates, plain $200. Colored, $500. All the views may be 
had separately. 

Just published, a poentite) parwealt of JENNY LIND, painted from life by Magnus 
+ is Sop ‘eo likeness of the Swedish Nigtitingale ever published. Each copy, plain 


Meesrs. Goupil, Vibert, « Co.. respectfully inform the public that they have always on 

| dg "yy assortment of French, En ,and German prints to be found in the United 

ee, and Ta Paris house has meade such arrangements as toforward all the novel- 
ties to the New York house previous to their pubiication in Europe. mch 16 


WILL SOON CLOSE 
BAYNE'S PANORAMA OF A VOYAGE TO BUROPE 
ORES EVERY EVENING AT THE GREAT HALL, MINERVA ROOMS, Broadway, 
Bayne’s original celebrated series of tic Panoramas, pyr ty es at 
embra « on of pegs =) arg ym oe. Sy La wee —_, 
don, Thames pees oer bridges), a a v te) 
the ‘Thames Tumel, tly illuminated, and both banks i the beau’ River Rhine. 


exhib! “in Boston for 47 weeks, and since in the cities of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
— to fs of 300,000 persons. Admission 25 Cents, children under 12, 15 Cents 


Doors open a0 commence moving at 73-4, An exhibition on Wednesdays and Satur 
p c at 3 o'clock. apl 4—4t 














66 White Street, one door from Broadway. jan 5—ly 
HARPS. 
F. BROWNE & CO., M 
J. Ba Mohere and Jnpesters of Grand, Sem! Grand, and Six Octave 


arerooms Broadway. 
J. F. BROWNE would call the attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
hision Wocllens in a ino, Sox caro. comm in aw byte ty 
ts a eto 
of the finest in tone, touch, and perfect mockesiom, ~ 


ments as fit ly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry list of prices and 

pa Po 
on team: 

be given and received. if not on hand, by the next bem r ~ nie 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians rally, hasdrawn fromaneminent 4d 
H member of the M Profession of thia city the following testimonial of ite 
merits : a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TEsTIMONIAL.—From Geo ~ T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &e. 
“T have ly examined and in many cases bed the ‘medicine which you pre- 
72 Ts hes long boon ¢ Ueahorenein ih the mohusios te sbiain » catharts 
m w on to obtain ac c at o 
many — combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s _ it = 
“In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels producing 
eartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
xieus to 


the usual conco: Flatulency, H 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obno: 
children, them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
yo — to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
ose. persons or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
The aaa wee which it may be administered, and the el t 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its infrins 
port. [Signed } —- a DEXTER, M. y 
New York, March Ist, 1848. 7 =s 
te Mr. ry a 
re sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRA potheca- 
ty, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Were N. Y. ° WP, Denggiet ant 4 
Also for sale at 110 —_—— 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. red. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E, M. C. , Charleston. Hendrickson, wavannah Sickles & 
Co. a ae st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the U 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tas COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRaNces on Lives, whether single or joint 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions, and to t tall b i f 
Li P wonee a. ,to p ere . ransac usiness in which the risk of 
ables have n expressly calcu’ from the most accurate data; 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that Pamebnyn in 
= to jae terms 4 commence —_ — por ag than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by Br om) ies and their general) 
with any regard to safety Zamit of. ye generally large expenditure can 
n oO! recet iture is annual! bli 
ere to heyyy may be interested. ‘- he 7 published by the Company ond 
no other Life Assurance Company can it said that i¢ invests all i i 
and that it does not c ently contribute to the immense cum of er’ whch is yearl 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which [and this fe 
— ad instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue th 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death Eicty vepssceminies of 
the value of such Bm. geet: they may have made, and it further en to purchase 
policies for an eq le consideration after five or more full premiums oon been paid 














THE HUNTINGTON GALLERY 


at the Art-Union Buildings, 497 Breet, from 9 A. M. till10 P.M. The 
Se ee ae red Lesson, ercy’s Dream, Christiana ce ani 
Jan 


Sac 

rey in the Tower, Roman Penitent, Alms Gi d more than 100 

2, gs Lee obeiosten 25 cents; season tickets 50 cents. Comiegee 121-2 — > 
me! 





ELEGANT AND INVALUABLE 
ARTICLES FOR THE TOILET. 


Sry fe HYPERION FLUID,—FOR RESTORING, PRESERVING, AND 
B BELLISHING THE HAIR. IM i es 
following Certificate Dr. Winslow Lewis, one of the most eminent Physicians 

Te Sreoe the wetitation’ in which it is held by the scientific and learned, being one only of many 
. per Boston, Feb. 15, 1847, 

% . Bagle,—Sir : The preparation invented by you for the hair, has been extensively 

oak an family, and they eave it the decided preference over all other compositions of the 

It invigorates and beautifies the hair, and clears the skin of all impurities, without 

producing any ultimate deleterious effects, which are so frequently A result of many well 
wh patented compounds. *-* * INSLOW LEWIS. 

It indispensable article for the Ladies, as it keeps the hair in place and curl, and the 

skin or parting of the hair free from daadriff and pe For children, it lays the foundation 

of a good of hair. 


BOGLE’S AMOLE,—A COMPOUND FOR SHAVING. 
This delightful ar icle is totally different and far superior to anythi invented for shav 
ing. The tase of it is derived from the Amole, or “ soap plant” pa , an article used 
the natives of that country for washing; and thus, the use of strong alkali, so hurtful to the 
kA is avoided. Its ve le and detergent properties have the purest and most nourishin 
effects on the shin,—it soothes and —_ tion, and has a fine, thick, creamy lather, whic 
does not dry on the face. It isa decided luxury to be shaved with this incomparable soap. 
Itis done up in elegant style, calculated either for the dressing case of the “rough and 
ready” traveller, or the of the most fastidious connoisseur. 


BOGLE’S HEBEAIONA,—FOR REFRESHING AND BEAUTIFYING THE 
COMPLEXION, 


Eradicating Tans, Pimples, and other eruptions of the skin, and rendering it fair, delicate 
and bloomi: It is y efficacious in protecting the skin from the hot suns of summer 
and lasts of winter, and is the moat fragrant and delicious article to be found at the 


toilet of on. 

All the above articles have stoed the test of the strictest investigation, and are warranted 
capertor fo mavens vot invented ; he not found to prove so, on trial, the money, in all 
cases, refuaded by my Agen’ 

’ = WILLIAM BOGLE, Proraieror, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


To be had, also, of the D in wn throu, t the United States 
alt , aleo, Principal Druggists in every To’ ghou' Kens 





TORONTO—CANADA WEST. 
AGENCY AND COMMISSION OFFICE. 
ROBERT STANTON. 
WELLINGTON STREET—OPPOSITE THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 
January, 1850. 





Cc. J. HOLT'S 
SUPERIOR Mates SOAPS, for Domestic, 


Fulling, and other manufacturing purposes. 
and 53 Hammersley Street. In boxes of 30 pounds and up s, and in 


Sold Chester 681 Broadway, C. S. Benson, 217 Bleecker Street, Hope, 151 
Chanken! Gauwecek £"Go., comer Beosiway ‘and Broome, and other respediable Gro 
cers. 9—3m 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, 


H. E. Montcomerre, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal. 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master of Skip i 


EDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 
58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


jan 19—ly 





my l2—ly 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 

LATE ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together with 

all A works of genera! interest. The Library has lately received a valuable ac- 
cession Pagiish books, saathes | tavelos Lang Paris, omen which are on awd py = 
Egy Berg .; Galerie ersailles, 16 volumes, folio; Agincou: ede 
4 Wow, folio, &c., &c., and a select collection of modern German literature. tna t 

an 19—tf 


THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION {Pulte by Artists of the above School at the room over the hal! 
T of the Church of Divine Unity, roedway, between Spring and Prince streets, will re- 
main open until A 10 o’clock, P.M. Admission25 
aug 25— 





er notice, from 10 o’clock, a. M., un! 


cents. Season tickets 0 cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 cents. 


*. 





See Garte eae the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 


m spore. 
The State rooms for first and second cabin passengers are unusually large, commodious 
’ 


For freightor passage, applv to 
may 1 


Carries a Su 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW 


HE powerful new screw Steamship CITY OF GLASGOW, 1087 tons re 

T over al ont a horse power, B.R. Metbows, Sormorly of the Great Woes 1609 tous 

mander, is inte: to sail regularly from NE to GLASGOW ral 

ofevery alternate month, viz di ’ about the ‘middie 
From New Yorkin May, July, September, November, and January, and 
From Glasgow in April, June, August, Octobe: 
The first departure of this splendid vessel from New York, direct to Glasgow, is appointed 

to take place on Saturday, the 18th inst., at 12 o'clock, noon. 4 pe 


estern,| Com- 


r, December, and February. 


; Goods for shi anno! 
be received after Thursday evening, the 16th inst. Cabin passage, ninety dollars, Secunn 
cabin passage, fifty-five dollars; steward’s fee included. 
No steerage passengers taken. 
These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board at 


J. McSYMON, 1 Beaver Street, 





Lehigh, ite Ash, and Liv. 1 Orrel ada’ for the Rance, Furnace, Grate, orS 

None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. Peers 
CHARLES LOWTHER, 

95 Sixth Avenue, o te 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 

, Hubert and Leight jan 19—ly 
ree EDMUND ARNOLD., M.D, and well ve 
R of the Royal College of Sur, 8 and Licentiate of Apothecarles Hall, Lon- 
LYE don, aitends at his office as usual, and may be consulted in future during the following 


= Pacific “ ° 
“Atlantic “ 
os “ oe 
“ Pacific $s ° 
oe “ oe a 

An experienced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 


will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, Jew 
etals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefore, and As) value 


The owners of these shi 
elry, Precious Stones, or 
thereof therein exp: 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 


the ships composing this line are the— 


No berth can be secured until paid for. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


ATLANTIC....... seeenereeserecvenseeeseesssereesessssOapt, West, 
PACIFIC.....ccccecsssees seecrecccsccsceessccsesssesessOapt, NYG, 
AROTIC.......0.000- 08 ceccccees PPITTTT TTT ttiie +eeeeCapt. Luce. 
BALTIC...... Wevesccccesecs seesetoe sececeeseerceseceeeOapt, Comstock. 
ADRIATIC...... teeeceecreecesceeeeesece soeteseesseess Cpt. Grafton 
ese shi 
hap boon talon tn docks constructions <b cleo te Ger Maginns to cours semee oak Pee 
and their ac tions fe for comfort or e! 3 ce 


‘or passengers are 
from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra size State Room 


EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 74 South Street, 
or to BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool, 


The Atlantic will leave ..0+cccsccoces NOW YOrkK..cccccsccess 
“ 6 “ « Livi 1 


New York... 





Liverpool 
-New York. 
.Liverpool . 






- April 27th, 1850. 
-May 5th, “ 


a. : +uMay 25th, “ 
ver ees 
New York 





French, 
and after the 
one 


lst January next ; therefore, 





An experienced surgeon on 
Letters and Ni 
















lewspapers must pass threugh the Post OFFice. 


For freight or passage, apply to 


SRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 
German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in British ships on, 
the British and North American 4 


Royal 
recewe F’ Goods in common with British Goods, according to priority of arrival at 
char fom Monday. Tueaday, and —? ad ae pat , Commanding withthe sotag from Liver 


HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 







and receive Mails and Passengers. 
Captains. 
ABNR. cccrcccccccvcccccsccces C. H. E. Judkins | Hibernia............. Coeosecoee W. J.C. Lang 
BEARS 600 ccesccccccesce eecccece soe AR Niagara..... acecpbccegedenacses «»+.-J. Stone 
AmeTiCS.....-...0000+ eececccee .-N. Shannon | Canada....... Pecccesorcercoce Wm. Harrison 
Europa... sccssccccseccvesectssces E. G. Lott | Cambria...........-secesees eoceesce 
Caledonia....... -W. Douglas. 
Thive vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red op 
port side. 
From 
Europa.eccssccscccsccensesssooses NOW York. - Wednesday.....April 17th 
America,. Boston .. .« Wednesday....May Ist. 
Cambria. -New York -Wednesday....May 8th. 
Canada, Boston .... --Wednesday....May 15th. 
Niagara.....0+++++ New York. .-. Wednesday....May 22d, 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool..... ° .-8120 
do insecond do do do dO...+-. cccccevcccbccecte 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on agete beyond an amount for personal expenses. 


E. CUNARD, Ja. 
38 Broadway. 





HE COMMODORE, 
on Friday, 2ist Decem 
by the Britishand N.A. Royal Mail Steamers. 


oP omy fe tion t 
rfor nformation to 
dec 1£ 


c. MAC I 
E. CUNARD, J 


STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 


other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
Sher; and will take goods for transhipment for New York or Boston 


VER, 14 Water street, Liverpool 


r., 38 Broadw ay. 


























Poiten re of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure £100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
With participation of Profits. Without participation of Profits. 

Age. Annual | Hf Yearly | Quarterly} Age. Annual | Hf. Yearly| Quarterly 
Pr P Pr Premium.| Premium. | Premium. 
Zad/[(Zsad £s. 4. 2s. 4. 8. sa da 

20 117 4 019 1 09 9 20 {9 ll 0 4 0 7 10 
25 22 9 11 10 Oll 2 25 114 7 017 #8 0 9 0 
30 29 3 15 2 012 10 30 oO OS . =. es 010 6 
35 216 #7 18 ll 04 9 35 26 4 aS Os. 6 Wig 











Tables of Rates, forms of proposal, and all other information may be obtained at the Head 


Office and Agencies. 
THOMAS M. 
38 King Street, Hamilton, 9th April, 1850. = Cee, _— 








LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
Tes COMPANY continues to insur? against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 


45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William. 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well- 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— pany ' well-knows to us, and is 
RON BROTHERS & CO. 


DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 
JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
jan5 JOHN J. PALMER 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YoRg. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
[Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vic—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank FOR THE WIDOW anp THE OnpHan.” 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 











UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 
NEW Yor. 
John S. Palmer, Aquila G. Stout, 
James Boorman, F C. Tucker, 
Si 8 Howland Renry Lotion” 
Sam " 
Gorham A. Worth, ” Robert J. Dillon. 
William Van Hook, 
BALTIMORE. 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry ifany, 
Donald MclIlvain, Dr. J. H. McCullon. 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher: Benjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 


William Elliott. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S, Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
ji Woniners, and ‘Annual a of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
reet, and of Agen 
Part of the capital is permanently invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any such arise] or otherwise. 
Fn days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


0 Pn 4 
he United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Off 
where all business with the Society’s operations in America ts trammaseed aaa? 
atone every possible advantage ef promptness and attention to parties in cases of leave 
vel, loans, ent, 
Medica] Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street. 
of the different Local Boards and ‘Agencies, Aili communications to ope Reed S esas 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 5 
jan 





Tivrranged 


for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 


month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


etors of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool have 


16th, and 26th of every 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
New World..... ove 090 RAE rs ooooo DURY Gn on olOV, 3.» --REDaE Aug 21..Dec 21..Apr 21 
West Point...........W. H. Allen,..... baad | Pees | errr | | 
Fideli eaton cece r ee lB. cecer ee IOs ceesees 16 









These ships 
Perience. The 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Puac- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 


Agents for the ships ‘Oxford, 
ambridge, and New York, 













+01 0288. esse De eesese 


Nov 1..Mar July 1 


occcecd sBBecces 0 0eBB J ovccekbeceese lL. ..eeee il 
cbsbe Feb. 1...June 1 | .....16......16...000021 
Bicncnscns B.ccocces eeBboese cedhevccee 21 
| Pr eellecs coos 11 | ..6+.26.... .B6.000- 6 

heedten -16,.......16 | Dec 1..Apr 11..Augl 

ee ahecekiie cones | 
+--Mar 1. ..July 1|..... 16. ..eree 16. ....16 


Price of passage to Liv 
* « to New 


Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. 
ROBERT K , N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 


nts for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburto: Cc and Naw Wor 
on ae GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO, WN. ¥. 


CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., 


Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, sherseen, ent Garric 


SPOFFORD TILESTON & 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
ir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 


I. cessercccverccee e100 


Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fid 
GOODHUE x GO or C. UY MARSHALL, xr 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


Skiddy, 


iverpool, 
co., N. Y. 
Liverpool. 





HIS line 


hereafter 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on 


LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


of packets will 


on the 1st and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 











f the following ships, 
be composed o' calling ° 
the 13th and 28th, 


Days of Sailing from 


whieh will suc - 
unctuall: New 
Po outh 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from 
New York. a + coe on 

t. Jan. une t. . 28 

Rovendiine, new, med May 8, Sep 2, yd “ * July 13, Nov. 18, March 13 
I le Oc , e 

ioe ee cae ‘94, " 24]Aug. 13, Dee. 18, April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Pratt, July 8, Nov. 8, March 8 23, & 23 
Marg. Evans, Tinker, | ‘— 1 a pri’ Sept 38, - 13, May 3 
omy yy dete — | ADS-of “24, “" 24lOct. 13, Feb. June 1 


These shi tass, and are commanded by able and experienced na 
tors. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best descrip- 


The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, a each 


will be 


adult, without wines 


and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these packe responsible for letters, 
regular Bills of are . A 

ee ee Unless FF EN GRISWOLD, 10 Sone ey fe 

ye and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


SECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on th 


1st of each month, as follows :— 


ST DENIS 
Howe, master. 


New York. 
Ist May...... 





Havre. 
Ist January.......++00+ ¢ 16th February, 
fin June, 


ist September 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, fits ruary $icn ware 
ii master. une.... y; 
Everle ee iat Geseber 16th a 
BALTI , ; st Marc fier ly 
master. Ist July .. 16th August 
aint Ist Nove eves a ieeo 
ON st eevee e 4 
Funck, mas ter. Ist anane. oe ; 16th September, 
lst December .........- ¢ 16th January. 
The ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of experience in the The 
price of is $100 without wines or liquors. 
Goods sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free from any ex PIN. but those actually 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, SGetn 





jau 5 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 


~- _ oe geome ££ a ft ah oe ok . .. 


OO SS eee 





